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EDITORIAL 


WE hope that no reader will be scandalized by the word 
“evolution” in the title of Dr. Ackroyd’s paper in this issue! 

Weare frequently warned against a type of would-be apologetic 
which anxiously tries to retain a place in the universe for God 
by postulating His activity in those gaps which scientific dis- 
covery has not yet been able to bridge. Such an apologetic is 
in constant danger of being embarrassed by some fresh dis- 
covery which closes another gap. But a God Who can be 
accommodated only in the gaps unspanned as yet by natural 
science is not the Creator-God of the Bible. For His tender 
mercies are over all His works, and His activity pervades all 
space and time. He not only brings His creation into being, 
but in His providential sovereignty He maintains it in being 
moment by moment. 

This pseudo-apologetic has its counterpart among Biblical 
theologians. No doubt, as Dr. Ackroyd points out, the current 
emphasis on the divine intervention at a few critical points of 
sacred history is an inevitable (and to some extent welcome) 
reaction against the evolutionary account of Israel’s religion 
which has been dominant for so many decades. But it is in 
danger of being pushed to an extreme where the continuous 
operation of God in history is overlooked. It is good that we 
should be reminded that, in our facile use of the idea of “ crisis ”’, 
we may be importing biological categories and reducing the 
history of revelation to a naturalistic level just as illicitly and 
disastrously as by interpreting that history in evolutionary 
terms. Along different lines the contributions in our present 
issue by Professor Torrance and Mr. Cameron teach similar 
salutary lessons. In more ways than one the new orthodoxy 
must be on its guard against becoming in reality a new 
modernism. 

The similarities between Israel’s religion and the surrounding 
ethnic cults which archaeology has brought to light should 
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surprise no careful reader of the Old Testament. It is plain that 
the empirical, and even official, religion of Israel deviated all too 
often very far from the teaching of Moses and the prophets. 
The intermarriage with Canaanites, which went on almost from 
the morrow of the Israelite settlement in the land, could have 
no other result than the religious syncretism which the prophets 
denounced. 


What was it, then, that essentially distinguished Israel’s faith 
from Canaanite religion? The answer emerges quite unmis- 
takably from Professor E. J. Young’s new book, My Servants 
the Prophets, which is reviewed elsewhere in these pages. He 
pays special attention to the contemporary ethnic phenomena 
which have been adduced as parallels to Hebrew prophetism. 
But the similarities are superficial. It is not because of them 
that the Word of God is heard to-day wherever the prophets of 
Israel are read. In its essence, Biblical prophecy is as different 
from these other phenomena “ as day is from night. And the 
reason for this difference is to be found in the fact that in 
Israel God spake through His servants the prophets”. The 
uniqueness of Israel’s faith lies in this, that the God of Israel is 
the living and true God, Who not only made choice of Israel and 
redeemed them at the Exodus, but suffered their manners 
throughout the turbulent course of their subsequent history, 
dealing with them unfailingly in mercy and in judgment, work- 
ing His purpose out through their long setbacks as well as in 
their occasional moments of revival, until in the fulness of the 
time from that nation, as concerning the flesh, came the Christ 
Himself, Who is over all, God blessed for ever. 
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PREPARATION OF THE HEART 


THE preparations of the heart in man are from the Lord. God’s 
methods have design and foresight. The Old Testament was 
a grand “ Gospel-preparation” for the New. John the 
Baptist’s mission was to “ prepare a people for the Lord”. 
And in the Lord’s own disclosure of Himself to individual men 
and women it is noteworthy that the decisive moment was 
usually preceded by some preparatory discourse or miracle, as 
with the blind man of John ix, and with the woman at the 
well. Other instances will doubtless present themselves spon- 
taneously to the mind of the reader. The critical moment of 
revelation does not occur in a vacuum. 


The object of this paper is to draw attention to.the remarkable 
circumstance that the resurrection-appearances of the Lord 
were, so far as the Gospel narrative informs us, almost invari- 
ably preceded by some form of verbal or visual testimony. 
Consider the facts. Before they had actually met the Lord in 
resurrection, John saw the linen clothes lie, and believed; Peter 
had received the rumour from the women of the empty tomb, 
and he, too, noted the grave-clothes, and how the napkin lay, 
wrapped together in a place by itself. The apostles first received 
the message from the women who had been at the sepulchre. 
The two on the way to Emmaus had the Scripture expounded to 
them by the unrecognized Christ before their eyes were opened 
to know Him. The eleven again had the testimony of these two, 
in addition to that of the women and of Simon Peter, who in 
the meantime had seen the Lord. Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary were given a vision of the descent of the angel of 
the Lord, and the two men in shining garments reminded certain 
of the women of the Lord’s own words concerning His rising 
from the dead, and plainly told them, “ He is not here but is 
risen.” And the five hundred brethren who saw Him at once 
could not have been ignorant of the testimony of the apostles. 


Nor was it otherwise with the apostle Paul. He must have 
heard the testimony of Stephen, “I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God,” and 
have been impressed by the direct objectivity of Stephen’s last 
words, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” That this was indeed 
so is shown later by the Lord’s words to him, “ Saul, Saul, why 


persecutest thou Me? It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.” 
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Must not all this be taken into account when considering the 
evidences of the resurrection? The direct eye-witness of the 
twelve is indeed the objective basis of our Gospel testimony, but 
their witness came not merely from logical proof but from 
spiritually apprehended knowledge. It is God’s will that men 
should come to know the reality of the resurrection, not by 
scientific knowledge, as if scientific method, that modern idol, 
was the one valid guarantee of truth, but much more by a test 
that tries the disposition of the heart and mind, namely, the test 
of faith. It is not that the facts were incapable of scientific or 
experimental proof; the Lord’s words, “ Handle Me and see, 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me have,” put 
that beyond question. But the Lord chose to reveal Himself in 
a way that made men yield themselves to conviction, not by an 
overwhelming vision, but by a method that brought memory of 
His spoken word, the affection of their hearts, the disposition 
of their minds, and the mutual evidence of others like-minded 
with themselves, into full play. 


Thomas is a notable instance of this. He would have direct 
proof before committing himself, but the Lord said to him, 
“* Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed.” 
Faith was encouraged before direct vision was given. So we 
now, too, still in the body, walk by faith, not by sight. Though 
we were not there when they crucified our Lord, yea, though 
now we see Him not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. The “‘ means of grace” used by God 
are many and various, and draw us to Himself with barids of 
love, gently, as with the cords of a man. 


ROBERT RENDALL. 


Kirkwall, 
Orkney. 


CRISIS AND EVOLUTION IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT?! 


“Ir, from the threshold of the New Testament, we look back 
over the history of the Hebrew race with which their religion 
was inseparably interwoven, we are at once conscious of a 
gradual but quite definite progress onward and upward, in spite 
of repeated setbacks.” That quotation—which happens to be 
from Miss B. K. Rattey’s Short History of the Hebrews (p. 177) 
—might in fact have been from almost any of the standard 
textbooks on Hebrew religion of the past generation. The only 
difference which might be expected would be the omission of 
the final phrase, which draws attention to a point largely glossed 
over by many writers about the Old Testament. It is true that 
a closer study of the Old Testament reveals the setbacks, but 
the over-all impression—as it is normally given—is of a gradual 
upward movement, an evolutionary trend in religion with as 
much inevitability as that which the conventional understanding 
of evolution expects to find in the biological sphere. (This is 
the conventional understanding of evolution, not the scientific.) 

Taken to its logical extreme, this common view of evolu- 
tionary theory issues in a theology which is frequently to-day 
ridiculed for its lack of reality. ‘“* Translate the evolutionary 
theories into religious faith, and you have the doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God ” (quoted by G. E. Wright, The Challenge of 
Israel’s Faith, p. 103, from H. Shelton Smith, Faith and Nurture, 
pp. 33 f.). That quotation epitomizes a rightly criticized attitude 
which is less common on this side of the Atlantic than on the 
other, and which used to be common in certain parts of the 
Continent. For, except where an occasional extremist view is 
expressed which justifies such criticism, the attacks made upon 
what are termed the outworn evolutionary creeds of those who 
believe in evitable progress appear to have little reality in our 
part of the world at all. 


I 


The purpose of these general remarks is to introduce the real 
question raised by the subject. We have grown accustomed to 
the use of the term “ evolution ” as descriptive of the processes 
of religious development in the Old Testament. Many of us 


1 Based on a paper originally read to the Leeds Theological Circle in May 1951 
and subsequently revised, 
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have been trained entirely under such ideas. The standard 
text-book of Old Testament religion, still used by most students, 
is inevitably Oesterley and Robinson’s Hebrew Religion. A 
large place is devoted in this work to the earliest stages of 
religious belief and its survivals in the Old Testament—ancestor 
worship, totem and taboo, tree and water spirits, and the rest. 
We are then led through the religion of Moses and the religion 
of Canaan to the problems of the Israelite settlement, the pro- 
phets (themselves the result of an evolutionary process) and so 
to the later religious ideas of Judaism. 

This approach, which discusses the religious material of the 
Old Testament from a historical point of view, is obviously of 
considerable value. It may well need to be revised frequently. 
For example, the opening sections on primitive religion find 
many critics among those who have carried on investigation 
into the fields of early Semitic religious thought,’ and the 
discovery of many traces of primitive beliefs in the Old Testa- 
ment narrative may well need to be differently evaluated. These 
ought perhaps to be described rather as survivals, which have 
lost their meaning, than as still possessing any real hold over 
the people. They might be compared with the continued exis- 
tence in our own day of superstitions like that which discourages 
walking under a ladder, though the known persistence of primi- 
tive side by side with more advanced ideas needs to be taken 
into account.” 

The principles, however, of sucha history of religion inevitably 
remain, even when assessments vary of the periods to which 
individual factors belong. We are dealing with a certain period 
of history during which many changes took place in religious 
custom and belief. We must expect to describe these changes 
in historical terms, giving an account of the developments which 
took place. Such an approach gives also much opportunity for 
reference to the environment of Israel. Israel was never so 
isolated a community as not to undergo considerable influences 
from the people among whom she lived. How much or how 

1 Cf. G. E. Wright, The Old Testament against its Environment, p. 12, note 6. 


Recent study of “* high gods ” suggests a new evaluation of patriarchal religion, 
though a reliable definition of the nature of high gods is much to be desired. 

* Cf. A. Vincent, “ L’Ancien Testament et I’Histoire des Religions,” in 
Oudtestamentische Studién, VIII (1950), pp. 282 ff. W. F. Albright (From the 
Stone Age to Christianity, p. 80) justly criticizes the Wellhausen school for 
telescoping evolution into an impossibly short period in its tracing of the develop- 
ment of Israel’s religion, 
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little of her religious belief and ritual she derived from other 
peoples remains a matter of debate. We can only not deny such 
assimilation of material from other communities and cultures. 

Recent criticism of this historical approach attacks it on three 
main grounds. In the first place it is pointed out that there is 
confusion between the terms “ description ” and “ explanation ”. 
A history of Old Testament religion describes the evolution of 
the religion through the centuries. For example, it points out 
the forms of primitive prophetic life and thought, as indicated by 
the frenzied prophets of Baal and the “‘ sons of the prophets ” of 
the time of Samuel or Elisha. It then shows the connections 
between the great prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries 
both with these forerunners and with prophetic groups in other 
communities. The assumption is then often made—tacitly, if 
not explicitly—that such a description explains the origin of the 
great prophetic movement in the eighth century. 

In the second place, there is the similar danger to which 
Wright points: “ The application of the metaphor of growth 
to the study of the Bible . . . has also generated a habit of mind 
which easily misinterprets the subject matter because it must 
always evaluate in terms of an ascending scale of values.”* 
This “ ascending scale” is itself of doubtful validity. Robert 
Graves has defined the humanitarian concept of progress, 
rather cynically perhaps, as “a bumpy journey to nowhere in 
particular considered as somehow better than the putative 
point of origin only because it had not yet been reached.”* The 
historical approach meets repeatedly the difficulty of explaining 
why at certain points there was lack of development. Why does 
it appear that sometimes civilization moves backwards? Many 
studies of the Old Testament leave out of account the periods 
of setback, or gloss them over. Yet it would be possible to 
write a history of Hebrew religion emphasizing the periods in 
which there was no development, no progress from a lower to a 
higher standard or outlook. We might concentrate for example 
on the failure of Elijah and Elisha, who touched so ineffectually 
the evils of their community that less than a century later Amos 
and Hosea pilloried the same or similar evils; the failure of 
these latter two prophets to effect any change in the outlook of 


1 The Old Testament against its Environment, p. 11; cf. also W. F. Albright, 
From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 50. 


* Seven Days in New Crete, pp. 222 f. 
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the population, as witnessed by the similar prophecies of 
Isaiah; the refusal of Ahaz to follow Isaiah’s advice and its 
dire repercussions on the religion of Judah in the reign of 
Manasseh; the failure of Josiah’s reform; the religious decline 
after the return from Exile and the re-dedication of the Temple 
in 516; the failure of Nehemiah; the decline from Maccabean 
heroism to Hasmonean treachery. These are all perfectly real 
factors in the history of the Old Testament, and they cannot be 
explained on the simple assumption that there is a gradual 
progress from the lower to the higher. Of course they are not 
the only factors, nor are they adequately described merely in 
terms of failure, but any account of the Old Testament which 
leaves them out is unsatisfactory. 

In the third place, the historical approach is criticized for 
failure to give the answer to the question “‘Why?” Wellhausen’s 
statement is quoted by Wright: “‘ Why Chemosh of Moab 
never became the God of righteousness and the Creator of 
heaven and earth, is a question to which one can give no 
satisfactory answer.”* No matter how accurate the description 
of Old Testament developments may be, a purely historical 
approach inevitably leaves untouched this central problem. 
In effect it ignores the theological bias of all Old Testament 
literature, which is concerned very little with description and 
almost entirely with explanation. The books of Kings are not 
intended as a merely descriptive account of the period from 
Solomon’s accession to the time of fall of Jerusalem and the 
release of Jehoiachin from prison; they are intended as an 
explanation of why certain things happened. The narratives 
concerning the Exodus are not simple descriptions; they make 
certain assertions about the causes of the events they describe. 
It is being increasingly realized that, however interesting the 
descriptive material may be, and however fascinating the elusive 
study of Old Testament problems, the real problem with which 
the Old Testament confronts us is its assertion that the “ why ” 
and the “how” of Israelite fortunes are to be found in the 
activity of God. 


II 


The attempt is made by G. E. Wright, in the book already 
mentioned and elsewhere, to find a more adequate answer to 
the problem of Israel’s unique development. In this attempt he 

1 The Old Testament against its Environment, p. 15. 
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has much in common with other scholars, Continental and 
British as well as American.' The idea of a progressive evolu- 
tion of Israelite religious life and thought out of its background 
and environment is an insufficient explanation of its distinctive 
characteristics. The answer to the problem is found in the use 
of the term “ crisis ”’. 

This is not the place for a full discussion of this kind of 
approach; and a brief account inevitably does less than justice 
to some very important contributions to the study of the Old 
Testament. But the general impression left by such views is 
that the essential moment of Israel’s history and experience 
was the Exodus. This is the “ crisis ” out of which emerge the 
distinctive elements of the faith—belief in God, the idea of a 
community, the understanding of divine purpose. Parallel with 
this Old Testament crisis one may place the crisis of the New 
Testament, which in the same way issues in a new apprehension 
of the divine nature and purpose, and of the community of the 
church. 

It is certainly clear from a reading of the prophetic writings 
and the Psalms that the experience of the Exodus bulked large in 
Israel’s understanding of her peculiar place in history. One 
may go further. The legal material of Israel’s heritage was 
linked inevitably with the great personality of the Exodus— 
Moses. This was surely not the result of a mere accidental 
attribution of law to the one who had first given law to Israel. 
It was the result of the realization that the Exodus was the 
normative event in the formulation of Israel’s law. Its refrains 
speak of the slave-condition of Israel in Egypt and the deliver- 
ance given by Yahweh “ with a mighty hand and an outstretched 
arm.” Especially in Deuteronomy is this appeal made, but it 
is not absent from the other legal codes. Apart indeed from 
Psalmody and the ordering of Temple music and procedure, 
which were attributed generally to David, though themselves 
witnessing to the prior event of the Exodus, and Wisdom, 
attributed to Solomon, the whole of the literature turns about 
the recollection of God’s deliverance and the hope and convic- 
tion of its repetition. Even the primitive creation imagery is in 
a sense subordinated to this, for the Psalms which speak of the 

1 Cf. also G. E. Wright, God who acts (1952), and the writings of W. F. 
Albright. The critical attitude of many Scandinavian scholars to the evolu- 
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creative activity of God are eloquent equally—with that abrupt 
turn which Phythian-Adams has stressed—of the smiting of 
the first-born of Egypt and the cleaving of the Red Sea (cf. Ps. 
cxxxvi). The imagery of creation and Exodus has become 
inextricably interwoven in Ps. xxiv and elsewhere. 


The argument which is worked out on this basis shows how 
the distinctive elements of Israel’s faith arise out of the particular 
experience of God’s intervention in the life of Israel. Clearly 
the emphasis must be on the differences between Israel and the 
surrounding nations rather than on the points of similarity and 
contact. The title of G. E. Wright’s book The Old Testament 
against its Environment ought really to have the word against 
printed in distinctive type, since the emphasis is on the differ- 
ences rather than on the environment. This emphasis needs to 
be made. Especially does it need to be brought out afresh in 
this period when we are being continually subjected to theories 
of the close relationship between the Old Testament and other 
cultures. Different relationships have been found at different 
times—tracing everything to Babylon, or to Egypt, or, as 
frequently now, to the Canaanite civilization whose nature is 
disclosed in the Ras Shamra tablets. The points of relationship 
are of great importance, but clearly the fact remains to be 
accounted for that Israel has left its mark on the life of the world 
in a way that most other ancient cultures have not. 


The argument can, however, be pressed too far. The fact 
that ultimately Israel’s contribution was so distinctive does not 
necessarily involve the conclusion that her faith and her re- 
ligious life were not at earlier periods very similar to those of 
her neighbours. That there were many lapses to the level of 
contemporary culture is conceded on all sides. The contem- 
poraries of Elijah or of Hosea certainly lapsed into the worship 
of the Baalim. Throughout the Old Testament period we can 
trace an undercurrent of popular belief, of hankering after 
magic, of superstition, which were continually the target of 
prophetic diatribes. But the issue is not quite so clear-cut as 
this. Perhaps it is not doing full justice to the “ crisis ” type 
of approach to the Old Testament to say that it sees a starting 
point of true faith at the Exodus and explains subsequent lower 
levels as lapses from the higher standard. Yet that is how it 
appears, and indeed such a claim is sometimes, though not 
invariably, made by the prophets (cf. Hosea xi. 1, Jer. ii. 1-3, 
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vii. 21-26; but see on the other hand Ezek. xxiii, xx. 5-8, 
Hos. xii). 


One or two examples may be cited from Wright which may 
serve to show that such a view is not the only possible inter- 
pretation of the data. It is pointed out that there is no word in 
the Old Testament for “ goddess”. From this it is deduced 
that, whatever the practices of different periods, there was 
never any real question of a female counterpart for Yahweh. 
Two pieces of evidence may be quoted as pointing to an opposite 
conclusion as at least possible. Gideon’s clan seems to have 
worshipped both male and female until Gideon was moved to 
reject the latter. The male deity was not some other god than 
Yahweh, but Yahweh himself described as Baal (cf. Judges 
vi. 25 ff.).1_ Can we be so sure that this was not the generally 
accepted practice in the period of the settlement? From a much 
later date we may quote the evidence of the Elephantine papyri 
as showing the existence of a female counterpart to Yahweh 
in a religious community which was apparently in touch with 
the official centres of Hebrew religion in both Jerusalem and 
Samaria. There is no hint that when the authorities wrote to 
Elephantine authorizing the offering of certain forms of worship 
they felt it necessary to forbid the associating of female deities 
with Yahweh. What is the explanation of this? Is it satis- 
factory to describe both these as merely aberrations from an 
originally pure worship; or may not the opposite trend be 
equally intelligible? The evidence is insufficient for any 
dogmatic judgment.? 


It is also argued that there was no image-worship in Israel, 
except in error and as a debasement of the true stream of 
Israelite tradition which renounced images. No male images 


2 Judges vi. 32 probably refers to a new meaning given to Gideon’s name 
Jerubbaal as a result of his iconoclasm: probably he had originally received the 
name in honour of Yahweh syncretistically worshipped as Baal.—Ed. 


2 Cf. L. E. Browne, Early Judaism, pp. 170 ff., where the Elephantine religion 
is described as a relic of Judaean polytheism. Cf. also Hart, Foreword to the Old 
Testament, p. 52. On the other hand it is argued by Albright (cf. Stone Age to 
Christianity, p. 286, for references) that the divine names are to be regarded as 
hypostatized aspects of Yahweh, a sort of paganizing prototype of the hypostatic 
speculations of Philo. G. R. Driver in J. T. S. xxv (1923-4), pp. 293 ff., in a 
review of Cowley’s Aramaic Papyri, gives an alternative interpretation of the 
names which also removes the polytheistic meaning. 
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have been discovered by archaeology.’ This is a dangerous 
argument from silence, and seems to leave out of account the 
existence, officially accepted (cf. Hos. iii. 4), of teraphim and of 
the ephod, which in origin at least may have been images 
(cf. 1 Sam. xxi. 9).* 

It is claimed, and this is much more important, that the rela- 
tionship between Israel and Yahweh was unique and that the 
commonly-used description of the work of Moses as producing 
the relationship “‘ Yahweh God of Israel and Israel people of 
Yahweh ” (cf. Hos. ii. 23, Jer. vii. 23) is a “ cliché without real 
content which mutatis mutandis could also be used for other 
folk-religions.”* Certainly one can imagine the use of the 
phrase “‘ Chemosh god of Moab and Moab people of Chemosh”’. 
But is it true to say that Israel was the only people which believed 
that its God had intervened in its history?‘ That Israel claimed 
this is plain. The Exodus represents a historical foundation for 
the religion of Israel, and the relationship which was then 
established between Israel and Yahweh was distinctive, so far 
as we know, in that he “‘ adopted ” Israel in Egypt, so that the 
bond between them was artificial, “‘ by adoption ” rather than 
natural, “‘ by physical descent.” ‘‘ Or has any god essayed to 
go and take him a nation from the midst of a nation . . . accord- 
ing to all that Yahweh your God did for you in Egypt?” 
(Deut. iv. 34—1my translation). 


But did Israel alone among the nations claim a historical 
contact with its God? Mesha of Moab says: “‘ Chemosh was 
angry with his people . . . Chemosh restored it [the land of 
Mehedeba] in my days. . . . And Chemosh said to me, God, 
take Nebo against Israel. . .. But Chemosh drove him out from 
before me... .” Is not this a claim that Chemosh acted in the 
historical sphere? It has frequently been noticed how closely 
the style of the Moabite Stone resembles the narrative sections 


1 Cf. G. E. Wright, Old Testament against its Environment, p. 24. Cf. also 
Albright, Stone Age, p. 202; Archaeology and Religion of Israel, p. 43. A 
similar absence of images is noted in Hittite areas, and may be attributed to the 
loss of the metal exterior and the decay of the wooden core. (Cf. O. R. Gurney, 
The Hittites, 1952, p. 148.) 


* Cf. however Albright, Archaeology and Religion of Israel, p. 114; but 
against this my note in Expository Times, September, 1951. 


* Cf. Wright, Old Testament against its Environment, p. 15. 
* This point is discussed again by Wright, God who Acts, pp. 38 ff. 
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of the Old Testament. It also shares with them something of 
their conception of the deity and of his activities.* 

It is not my intention to deny the significance of the Exodus 
and its interpretation in Hebrew thought, or to deny the 
tremendous importance of that historical rooting of Israel’s 
faith, which does ultimately, I believe, make for the difference 
—both in the Old and the New Testaments—between it and the 
more purely mythological faiths whose gods are intimately con- 
nected with nature but not in the same way with history. My 
point is that it is no adequate answer to the problem of the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Old Testament to attribute the unique 
development of Israel to the Exodus alone.* There is much 
more to be said than this. 


Il 


In both the approaches so far discussed—that from the idea 
of evolution and that from the idea of a crisis, a high-water 
mark from which there has been decline—there is the same 
danger. In spite of the criticisms of the first by the adherents 


of the second, there is much similarity between them. The 
first takes the term “ evolution ” as it is popularly understood 
and regards the descriptive technique which is derived from 
the idea of a gradually evolving progress in human faith as an 
explanation of the faith itself, and specifically of the distinctive 
faith of Israel. The second in effect takes up another scientific 
term, the term “ mutation”, and asks with Wright, ‘‘ What is 
the Israelite mutation, which made the particular evolution of 
Biblical faith a possibility?’ and finds the answer to this 
question in the Exodus experience. “ It has been assumed that 
a considerable proportion of Israel’s allegedly unique contribu- 
tions to religion were not of her own discovery. She borrowed 


1 Cf. comments by Hart, Foreword to the Old Testament, pp. 47 ff. On the 
whole question, cf. also A. Alt, Der Gott der Vater; on the deliberate choice of 
deity by the patriarchs, cf. Albright, Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 175 ff. For 
the text of the Moabite Stone, cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel, pp. Ixxxvi f. 


2 Cf. also Albright, Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 85 f., where he speaks of the 
prophets as reformers seeking to restore primitive Mosaism. The parallel with 
the Reformation is instructive, but suggests that while the intention may well 
have been to revive the simplicity of the past, the prophets, like the Reformers, 
represent a new departure. In so far as the Old Testament reflects this new 
departure of the prophets, it becomes difficult to determine what in Israel’s 
religion is primitive and what in it belongs to later stages. 
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from many sources, and her uniqueness consisted in the altera- 
tions and improvements which she imposed upon what was 
borrowed. But what led to these ‘ alterations ’ and ‘ improve- 
ments’? Why is this question not examined? I find it necessary 
to agree with W. Eichrodt when he says that the source of the 
difficulty lies in the inability of the developmental hypothesis to 
take seriously the story of God’s revelation and covenant at 
Mt. Sinai.” 

The danger of taking over scientific terms and using them for 
the explanation of religious experiences is a serious one.* Quite 
apart from the fact that such terms are rarely used as the 
scientist uses them, it is clear that scientific terminology is by 
its nature not concerned with questions of judgment of value.* 
We habitually use a variety of schemes of terminology for de- 
scribing religious experience, but we need to be cautious of 
allowing such descriptions to be understood as explanation. 
The one fact of religious experience may be described in the 
emotional terms of mysticism or revivalism, or in the familiar 
jargon of psychology. But quite plainly these descriptions are 
not explanations. Any attempt at scientific—that is to say, 
objective—examination of religious experience automatically 
empties it of its most distinctive element, and becomes mere 
description. A description of religious experience from the 
outside—whether by a completely detached observer, or by 
someone who detaches himself from his own experience—is not 
the same thing as the account given, necessarily in similar terms 
because we have no other terms to use, by the man who like 
Paul can say, “‘ By the grace of God I am what I am.” 

A more serious criticism is that both these ways of approach 
to the Old Testament tend to deny any real activity to God 
except on isolated occasions. The evolutionary view may well 
degenerate into pure deism, in which God gives the initial 
impetus to the whole scheme of development, and then has no 
need to intervene further. The alternative view suggests a certain 
divine casualness in the intervention of God at given points in 
the historical sphere, or falls into the error of using the deity 
to fill in the gaps in our knowledge—God becomes merely the 


1 Old Testament against its Environment, p. 15. 


* Cf. the discussion of biological principles of significance to the historian 
in Albright, Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 80 f. 


* Cf. L. E. Browne, Where Science and Religion meet, p. 46. 
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cause of the mutation, or of the jump in the evolutionary scheme. 
This invites the criticism from the scientific side that a later 
generation than our own may well discover that what we see 
as a mutation or a jump has a quite other explanation. Between 
these interventions the same evolutionary processes are as 
necessary to the crisis theory as to the more purely develop- 
mental. 


IV 


The problem thus becomes the more familiar one of the point 
of contact between divine nature and human experience. Evo- 
lutionary theories of religion tend to make for deism, or per- 
haps for pantheism—a God who either initiates the process 
and leaves it at that, or a God who is ever present within the 
process itself and has no real existence apart from it. The crisis 
theory has much affinity with that school of theology which 
describes God as the “ wholly other ”, coming into contact with 
men every now and then as from a great distance—a conception 
which rightly emphasizes one necessity of true religion, but at the 
same time is in danger of undermining its validity. For while 
it must be agreed that no doctrine of God is adequate which 
attempts a complete summary of His nature in purely human 
terms and leaves no room for that awe and sense of mystery 
in His presence which is proper to created beings, there is no 
place for religion as a relationship between God and man, if the 
object of worship is so remote from human experience as to be 
completely other. The doctrine of the Incarnation must always, 
for Christians at least, exclude so radical a view of divine nature. 

The Old Testament—and the New Testament as well— 
presents us, I believe, with another view of the relationship. 
God to the Biblical writers is neither outside the scheme of 
created life and history, giving it an initial push or intervening 
from time to time in its affairs in a somewhat capricious 
manner; nor within history in the sense of being bound up in it 
and limited by its scope and laws. He is the ever-present Lord 
and Judge. That is to say, He both rules over history and 
challenges it. Crisis there certainly is in this sense. Not in the 
sense that there are odd moments of crisis, but that the whole 
created order is under crisis (judgment). Each moment of man’s 
experience is present to God and under God’s judgment; the 
whole of history is present to God and under God’s judgment. 
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The words used in the New Testament apply at any point in 
history and at every point: “ Now is the judgment of this 
world ” (John xii. 31). At every point God confronts man and 
presents a challenge to him, and it is through the facing or 
avoiding of that challenge that man derives his further know- 
ledge of God’s nature and his own—or fails to gain it. 


We can hardly stop at this point. For the nature of the 
contact between God and man is not thereby made clear. If 
we look at the New Testament, we can make the claim for the 
Incarnation, as expressing that entry of God into the human 
sphere, bringing crisis with Him in His own person. The Old 
Testament presents the same essential view of the contact. The 
very conception of human nature as “ animated body” which 
the Hebrew holds, is itself a witness to the idea that it is possible 
for a man’s life to be possessed by Divine Spirit. The experi- 
ence of religious power, of creative life—whether it be by pro- 
phet, priest, or chieftain—is described in similar terms. It is 
the entrance of the ruach Yahweh, the Spirit of the Lord, into 
a man, and this is a frequent and observed experience. 


Translated into more modern terms, we should perhaps say 
that just as we are bound in describing God to use the highest 
categories which we know within human experience—namely 
the personal categories—so we should expect to find that the 
point of contact between the divine and the human is in the 
personal sphere. The nature of Hebrew religion, of the Old 
Testament understanding of God and of history, depends ulti- 
mately upon the appropriation of divine revelation by persons. 
That appropriation is expressed in both Old Testament and 
New Testament in the terms of covenant relationships, which 
are both personal and corporate, and which are the indication 
of the freely given and freely accepted power of the Spirit of 
Yahweh. The clue to the developments and the clue equally to 
the setbacks in Old Testament religion (and also in Christian 
experience) may be found here. Continuous crisis there is; 
and the story of the development is incomplete without the 
recollection that at certain periods the preservation of the faith 
was in the hands of unimportant people, the “ quiet in the 
land’. The moments, however, which stand out as decisive are 
those in which there was present a great creative personality 
who was able to interpret the crisis and so to make it meaningful 
to the community, within which there was at any given time a 
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nucleus, a “remnant” which though not so prominent was 
nevertheless able to apprehend the interpretation offered and 
so to carry it further. 


If a newspaper reporter of modern times had been present at 
the events of the Exodus to give us his account, it is doubtful 
whether we should gain anything much from what he described. 
There is a hint of the sort of thing we should get in the account 
of Exod. xiv. 21 that a great wind blew back the waters. The 
formerly much-debated question of the historicity of Moses is 
equally an irrelevant issue. If Moses did not exist, then—as 
Voltaire said in another connection—“ il faudrait l’inventer.” 
We should have to invent someone else of the same name and 
character to account for what happened. Whatever conclusions 
we may reach about the detailed accuracy of the Exodus narra- 
tives, at least we may be sure of the presence in them of an out- 
standing personality. From the point of view of the secular 
historian his function was to weld together a group of slave- 
tribes into a nation. From the point of view of the Old 
Testament it was to reveal the hand of Yahweh in the events 
experienced. 

But the Exodus is not the only moment of crisis, albeit the 
one which in the development of the Old Testament tradition 
has come to be regarded as normative. It is this “‘ normaliza- 
tion” which is responsible for the large place given to the 
Exodus, in contrast to the smaller place given to other events. 
The crisis of the Exile led to great changes in Israel’s faith and 
life, but this was seen in Exodus-terms.? Similarly the New 
Testament crisis is presented and its distinctiveness to some 
extent subordinated to normal redemptive categories. The 
moments of Gideon, of Elijah, of Isaiah, of Jeremiah—to 
mention only a few outstanding names—were also decisive. 
The moment of the Reform of Josiah and of the return from 
Exile were—so far as we can judge on the evidence—moments 
when the decisive creative personality was lacking, with the 
result that the Reform was soon lost (though it had its effects 
probably elsewhere in historical and legal writings) and the 


1 Wright (God who acts, p. 55) speaks of the “ objectivity of God’s historical 
acts". Yet can an objective act be meaningful without being interpreted and 
appropriated? Wright offers an amplification and to some extent a correction 
of the point on pp. 60 f. 


Cf. especially Is. xl-lv. 
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unique message of Isaiah xl-lv remained for centuries almost 
without echo.! 


Fleming James has written a useful book on the Personalities 
of the Old Testament, and I recall that when I first gave a course 
of lectures on introduction to the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, I was advised by Dr. Bertram Lee Woolf that it was better 
to “ hang ” the material on personalities, than merely to divide 
it into periods. Perhaps we could avoid the pitfalls of the two 
extremes if we took this line of approach. A developmental 
account of Old Testament religion must perforce spend much 
of its time dealing with the genetics of religious ideas and their 
connections with the background out of which they emerge. 
Biblical theology, on the other hand, may be in danger of 
becoming an abstract system remote from human experience 
and human needs.? It is a great merit of some of the more 
recent approaches to Old Testament study that they recognize 
that you cannot fully understand a faith which you do not in 
some measure share.* A study of Old Testament religion 
through the personalities of its great exponents, entering into 
their experience and sharing in their faith, may perhaps preserve 
us from the barrenness of antiquarianism or of abstract theology, 
and lead us to a deeper understanding of our own faith as we 
enter into theirs. 

PeTeR R. ACKROYD. 
University of Cambridge. 


1 It has been pointed out to me by my former colleague, Professor Matthew 
Black, that the work of the Holy Spirit as it is described in the Fourth Gospel is 
similarly the producing of creative personality and the opening up as a result of 
a new vista of religious experience and vitality. 


2 Cf. the preface to J. A. Findlay, Jesus and His Parables, and the warning of 
G. E. Wright, God who acts, pp. 65 f. 


* Cf. for example the valuable essay ‘‘ Semantics and Old Testament Theology ” 
by N. W. Porteous in Oudtest tische Studién, VII (1950), pp. 1 ff. 


XUM 


THE APOLOGETICS OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


I 


PERHAPS the most outstanding characteristic of the thought of 
the modern era, which distinguishes it from that of the Middle 
Ages, is the appeal to experience as the means by which a 
particular truth can be apprehended or by which it can be verified. 

The medieval scholar—provided with a good library—was 
not obliged to go any further than his own study in order to 
explore any particular field of human learning, as the books 
before him contained most of the desired information, and 
therefore all he had to do was to cultivate the art of collating 
his authorities in order to possess himself of truth. His modern 
counterpart, however, has no such facile task, for he realizes 
that truth cannot be so easily acquired. Instead, he feels that 
the path to truth lies not through an appeal to other authorities, 
no matter how weighty, but through the avenue of experience 
alone, though, of course, he would not deny that for practical 
everyday purposes the appeal to the authority and veracity of 
others both must and can be retained. 

Consequently, if we indicate the method of making some aspect 
of truth the object of direct immediate experience in order to test 
and verify it, we would seem to come near defining the intel- 
lectual temper of our era. And generalizing as this is, it at 
any rate helps us to understand a variety of mental attitudes 
which are not confined entirely to the scientific realm but are 
almost equally prominent in the religious and metaphysical 
spheres as well. Hence the question of experience can be looked 
at from either the secular or from the religious point of view. 
The results of modern science bear witness to the worth of the 
experimental method in the world of secular thought, so that 
few would deny to it the right of pride of place within that world. 
And it is a method which exercises an extremely powerful appeal 
to the seeker after truth because it rests ultimately neither on 
a second-hand authority nor on mere speculation, but on that 
certainty and assurance which springs from the immediate 
impact of a truth upon the consciousness—an impact the 
directness of which alone can produce the almost absolute 
conviction that truth has been apprehended. 

On the other hand, theological thinking would appear to be 
in anything but such an advantageous position. For is not 
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religion primarily authoritarian in principle, based on the 
authority of Church and Bible, and does it not involve an 
element of faith quite foreign and unacceptable to the experi- 
mentalist? As the man in the street might express it, the 
experimental method can be “‘ tested ” and “ proved ”, whereas 
religion must be left as a pure matter of faith. Thus the question 
of experience illuminates a tremendous gulf between the 
secularist and the Christian theologian, and on the one side the 
secularist treats the claims of theology with suspicion, while on 
the other the professional theologian tries to fight shy of attempt- 
ing to meet the secularist on the field of experience. For if the 
former refuses to accept anything not backed by an appeal to 
direct experience, the latter at present is not prepared to admit 
the validity of such an appeal as constituting a “ point of 
contact ” between the one world and the other. Thus we find 
that dogmatic theologians of quite different shades of opinion 
tend to reject religious experience, at any rate as forming the 
basis for a sound Christian Apologetic, and in some respects 
their position is understandable. For does not the term 
“religious experience” cover everything from a mere con- 
sciousness of the aesthetical on the one hand to mysticism on 
the other, and does it not therefore represent either sheer sub- 
jectivism or ecstatic flights to the absolute, which render an 
objective historical revelation secondary and unnecessary 
except as a symbol? 


Certainly there is much in modern theology which justifies 
this suspicion. Schleiermacher, for instance, with his principle 
of identity of subject and object, and his stress on the “ feeling ” 
of dependence and the “ feeling ” of redemption, made religion 
a subjective affair; while Ritschl, remaining true to the Kantian 
dualism of “ spirit” and “‘ matter”, according to which the 
intelligibility and meaning of the phenomenal world had to be 
traced within the categories constituting consciousness, refused 
to deal with “* brute ” facts as they are in themselves and would 
look at them only from the point of view of value-judgments. 
Under the double influence of Schleiermacher and Ritschl it is 
not surprising, therefore, that modern. dogmatics was given a 
subjectivist twist and religion became essentially the creation of a 
particular consciousness within the individual. 

But if all this be admitted it can be argued nevertheless that 
the neo-orthodox reaction to this Liberalism has swung far too 
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much in the opposite direction in so far as it rejects religious 
experience as forming a suitable point of contact for apologetic 
purposes. Thus we find that the God of Barth, Brunner, 
Gogarten and Heim who confronts us as a power in the second 
person—a “ thou ”—cannot be turned into an object of experi- 
ence without becoming an idol, a “ not-God ”. God cannot be 
thought, He can only be addressed, and therefore an apologetic 
of experience is frowned on by the neo-orthodox. 


True, it may be objected that at least one neo-orthodox 
writer—Canon Alan Richardson in his Christian Apologetics— 
has already made the attempt to bridge the gulf between the 
secular and the religious realms by employing precisely this 
concept of experience. But it seems to me that a closer examina- 
tion reveals an idea of experience quite foreign to the modern 
empirical. For his notion of “ key-categories ” in the “ human ” 
(i.e. existential, not objective) sciences, which enable us to order 
the datum of the factual and explain it, simply confronts us 
with the same dualism we find in Kant—i.e. the subject with its 
categories gathering into an intelligible whole the factual. In 
other words, Canon Richardson is doing nothing more than 
re-publish Ritschlianism in a new form. 


Yet the question remains: will every such attempt to formu- 
late an apologetic of experience fail or can some point of 
contact be established? Before we can address ourselves to 
this question we must first enquire briefly into the nature of 
experience. 


II 


What is the nature of experience? We might reply by saying 
that it is the direct and immediate apprehension of some aspect 
of the external world through the senses. But, true as this is, 
it does not make allowance for the complexity of each experi- 
ence. For each experience can only be received as part of a 
mental pattern, already in the mind, constructed from previous 
experiences. Thus when I see a steeple it appears merely a few 
inches high, though I know it to be much more because previous 
experiences have taught me the meaning of perspective and 
have been built up into a suitable mental context for this 
particular experience. Hence the problem of experience 
widens out into the question of epistemology. 
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Now, as every student of philosophy knows, there have been 
two attitudes towards the fact of experience throughout the 
history of metaphysical thought, which may be described as 
the “‘ subjectivist ” and “ objectivist ” respectively. In classical 
thought we find these two attitudes represented by Plato and 
Aristotle—the former with his concern for the idea and his 
description of knowledge as mere recollection, and the latter 
with his concept of experience as the encounter of the subject 
with concrete particulars and his interpretation of knowledge 
as the capacity to apprehend “ form ”—while in Christian 
dogmatics these two lines of thought have had their representa- 
tives in every period. Thus the earlier scholasticism of John 
Scotus Erigena, Anselm and Bonaventura reflects a neo-Platonic 
idealistic approach (subjectivist in the sense that reality is seen 
from the point of view of the subject) to the twin problems of 
experience and cognition and which, incidentally, linked itself 
to a theology of religious experience that was thoroughly 
mystical in character and found expression in conceptions like 
ontologism, the direct unmediated knowledge of God, the 
“* Beatific Vision ” and so forth. On the other hand Thomism 
and post-Thomist scholasticism, making use of the re-discovered 
Aristotle, gave dogmatics, as might be expected, a strongly 
realistic bent. 

But in the modern era, thanks to Descartes’s Copernican-like 
revolution in philosophy, the gulf between the subjectivist and 
objectivist angles on experience—between the attempt to sub- 
ordinate the object to the subject and the attempt to subor- 
dinate the subject to the object—has been considerably widened. 
Whereas formerly both the idealist and the realist could agree 
that an idea was true because its validity depended upon some- 
thing outside of the human subject and could agree to the 
notion of “ Truth as it is in itself”, such agreement has no 
longer been possible. What then did Descartes accomplish? 
We reply: his great formula, “ Cogito, ergo sum,” symbolized 
an exaltation of the subject which initiated an analysis of 
experience restricted within the circumference of the human 
consciousness. 

Beginning thus with the subject, Descartes paved the way for 
later thinkers who subordinated even more completely the world 
of objectivity to the world of the ego and of consciousness. 
For, once the step had been taken of regarding the subject 
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in isolation from the object, it became possible for a Locke to 
make secondary qualities dependent upon the consciousness 
and for a Berkeley to extend the line of thought to cover even 
primary qualities, thereby depriving objectivity even of weight 
and shape independently of mind. Consequently Kant simply 
brought to its logical conclusion this process of “ subjectivisa- 
tion” in affirming that man cannot really come to grips with 
the world of “ things-in-themselves ”, of brute facts—the world 
of pure contingency—but must concern himself merely with the 
phenomenal world, that is, the sphere in which “ facts” have 
received intelligibility, rationality and value, thanks to the 
categories which constitute the understanding. This is obviously 
the very antipodes to a realistic interpretation of experience 
and much can be said against it. It may be—and surely must 
be—objected that it is a one-sided emphasis on the subjective 
side of experience; i.e. it holds the activity of the subject in an 
unreal isolation. 

But on the other hand this very defect has so concentrated 
modern thought on the subjective aspect of cognition that it is 
now almost impossible to deny the part that the subject plays 
in forming each experience. Consequently we cannot afford 
now to treat the mind as a mere receptacle of ideas communi- 
cated from without; and therefore, whatever the place or 
independence we ascribe to the object, the very existence of 
idealism reminds us of the work of the subject in ordering every 
particular experience into an intelligible whole. If there is 
rationality in the universe, there must be a principle of rationality 
in the mind which apprehends, and all analysis of the universe 
(for example, into its rational and non-rational elements) pre- 
supposes a previous synthesis. 

In short, then, whatever else experience may mean it must 
mean the fusing together of various elements into intelligible 
unity. Thus in an experience of the beauty of a work of art or 
of another human person, we apprehend objectivity in an 
organic unity, and it is not only what might be called the 
“ material” aspects of the given particular which we group 
together (such as colour, sound, etc.) and which would appear 
more directly to impress the senses, but the non-material ele- 
ments as well, e.g. personal qualities, the value, beauty itself, etc. 
Analysis—the attempt to distinguish (say) the mental elements 
from the “ material” physical organism or beauty from its 
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material media, oils and canvas—may come at a later stage, 
but it presupposes this earlier synthesis in the act of experience. 

Of course the term “‘ synthesis ” as we use it here covers the 
assimilation of each experience into already existing memory- 
patterns, and thus we accept that which is congruous with 
previous experiences and reject that which is not. On this side 
of the subject’s work modern science has cast a new light. The 
neurologist can now give us some idea of how experiences build 
up into electronic “‘ patterns ” in the brain. Psychology, on the 
other hand, has had much to teach us about the “ infallible 
memory ” of the subconscious mind, and in the light of these 
scientific attitudes it is now more possible to understand the 
fact that a direct experience of an entity carries with it an almost 
absolute conviction and certainty. For that is convincing which 
fits in with the patterns of previous experiences and harmonizes 
with them. 


But does all this mean that we must adopt an idealistic or 
subjectivist interpretation of experience rather than a realistic 
one? 

Certainly, even on purely scientific grounds, a good case 
might be formulated for idealism. Science is no longer con- 
fident that it can pierce below the surface of phenomena to an 
understanding of a “ thing-in-itself ’’ while the universe which 
physics has disclosed, of atoms and molecules, has proved quite 
unlike the perceptual world of actual consciousness. 

Yet something has still to be said on the other side. For all 
that we call intelligibility, “‘ order” and “ value” in our per- 
ceptual world is determined by the constitution of the external 
physical world. One “ form” may differ from another simply 
because of a difference in the oscillations of the light wave 
refracted from it, but nevertheless the difference is quite inde- 
pendent of the subject—we do not inform our world, we merely 
interpret form already there. Again, the universe of modern 
science is essentially a universe of “ patterns”. For instance, 
the atom is now best thought of as a “ pattern ” with its elec- 
trons and nucleus—and it is the pattern of each atom which 
makes each element what it is. Similarly the molecule has 
been described as the “pattern of patterns” and we have 
already referred to the new angle on our very thoughts as 
“electronic patterns ” in the brain, of which even graphs can 
be taken. 
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Now the very existence of such a “ universe of patterns ” 
places realism on a sounder footing than ever. One might 
almost say that the idea of pattern approximates roughly to the 
Aristotelian and scholastic notion of “form”, though it is 
perhaps a more dynamic conception. We are now able to 
formulate something like a definition of experience. 

On the subjective side each experience means the synthetic 
apprehension of the various elements which compose some 
aspect of objectivity given through the senses. On the objective 
side each experience is determined by and is dependent upon the 
pattern (or form) of the particular existent which makes a 
direct impact on the subject, but in itself is independent of it. 

Each experience produces conviction or assurance in so far 
as it assimilates with the patterns of earlier experiences. Thus 
its own pattern, received from without, is its own witness to 
itself in relation to other patterns already received, and there- 
fore it is in a sense its own witness to itself—it is self-evidencing. 

But can we claim that religious experience has exactly the 
same character, or is it merely playing with words to employ 
the term “ experience ” in the context of religion at all? 


Il 


When we attempt to speak of religious experience we must, 
of course, use the phrase in some quite definite and clear-cut 
way. Consequently we must restrict ourselves considerably to 
one part of a very wide field. But upon which part of the field 
are we to so concentrate? Mysticism not only covers a very 
large tract but is also difficult to deal with from the point of 
view of Christian dogmatics, for mysticism is not confined to the 
Christian tradition—it can accommodate itself quite easily to 
very different systems like neo-Platonism or Hinduism. We 
must then narrow down the phrase “ religious experience ” to 
that which is specifically Christian, i.e. Biblical, in origin. 

But what does a “ specifically Biblical religious experience ” 
mean? This, it will be remembered, was the burning question 
raised by the Reformation, for whatever else Reformed theology 
may have been, it was above all else a theology of religious ex- 
perience. As a movement the Reformation began, not when 
Luther nailed the ninety-five theses on the church door at 
Wittenberg, but when he arrived at his experience of divine 
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grace by reading the Epistle to the Romans. And in spite of 
their other many and great differences, the other Reformed 
theologians like Zwingli and Calvin appear to have made pre- 
cisely the same experience basic to their thinking. 

In character this experience of grace is objectivist in essence, 
in so far as its source is claimed to lie in the objective facts of 
the historical Person of the Redeemer, His finished work and 
the grace of God communicated by the written Word of God, 
which the Reformers unhesitatingly identified with the words of 
Scripture. In other words, we have an experience here which, 
to say the least, closely resembles experience—or experiment— 
in the sense we have tried to define it above. It does not involve 
a flight beyond the sensorial nor does it treat the concretely 
factual as merely symbolical (as in mysticism). On the contrary 
it is solidly anchored in that which is objectively factual and 
which is sensorially apprehended, that is, it is rooted in the 
concrete facts of the Incarnation and the Atonement as made 
known in the very concrete fact of the “ visible ” letter which 
is the Word of God, reador heard. Butisthismerelyan apparent 
resemblance to experience as the secularist understands it? 
Might it not prove on closer examination that the so-called 
experience of grace was simply a quite unjustifiable sense of 
assurance founded on the mere secondhand witness of the New 
Testament writers to facts which cannot now be verified and 
that therefore it is merely the re-affirmation of that authori- 
tarianism so objectionable to the modern mind? 

To answer these questions we must attempt to show that the 
main characteristics of the evangelical experience of grace are 
identical with those of any other experience of objectivity, and 
that in other words it has its synthetic-subjective side and also 
involves an element of direct encounter with the intrinsically 
intelligible object. 

Now, in order to clarify our position, let us propound the 
question: how can a supposedly supernatural revelation make 
contact with already existing experiential patterns in the subject ? 
There is a problem here only to those who deny any point of 
contact between the revelation of God and human personality. 
But on the other hand we can claim both the Biblical doctrine 
of man and the main Christian tradition on our side in affirming 
that a very real point of contact exists in the fact that man is 
made in the image of God. That is to say, we claim that the 
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full Biblical doctrine of man confronts us with a strange duality 
of personality which the individual in various ways experiences 
for himself. That man is made in the image of God is no mere 
dogmatic concept, therefore, but really corresponds to the 
aspirations for higher things (beauty, truth, goodness) which 
man genuinely experiences as well as his consciousness of some 
spiritual power beyond himself and his “‘ sense of the numinous ”’, 
etc. On the other hand the Biblical doctrine that man is a 
sinner corresponds to man’s equally real experience of his own 
moral incompleteness, ethical failure, spiritual need, con- 
sciousness of guilt, etc. 

But it is just in this experience of being made in the image of 
God as well as being a sinner—the self-consciousness of the 
duality of one’s nature—that we find a pattern to which the 
content of divine revelation (God’s grace, forgiveness and 
mercy) corresponds and is complementary. The sense of one’s 
creation in the image of God and of one’s sinfulness gives us 
that with which the truth of God’s love can harmonize, thereby 
completing the subject. 

It is to the man who realizes the truth about himself that the 
Gospel can genuinely mean anything. Nevertheless this going 
home of the grace of God to the need of the soul does not take 
place in vacuo but in, with and through, the visible letter of 
Scripture. The “meaning” of redemption, which completes 
and thereby satisfies the ethically inadequate subject through 
assimilating with the patterns of previous experiences, comes 
directly in the letter. In other words the evangelical experience 
of grace is as thoroughly synthetic as any other. For the 
meaning of the Gospel—its saving significance for the sin- 
diseased soul—is apprehended together with the letter of 
Scripture. As with every other word the letter can only be 
ideally distinguished from the “ Spirit” but not actually so. 
A meaningless word is a contradiction in terms. 

Thus in the experience of grace the non-material element— 
the saving significance of divine grace—is directly apprehended 
synthetically with the visible letter. 

But what precisely is the meaning or significance of the 
Gospel? Briefly, the Gospel means grace, the loving favour of 
God bestowed upon the sinner, manifested originally in Christ 
and embodied in the words of Holy Scripture—“ God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son.” Redemption 
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means a definite divinely given pattern which is intrinsically 
intelligible precisely because it is a pattern. We are not implying 
that the “ pattern ” of the Gospel is distinct from the facts of 
the Gospel, such as the Atonement, for each fact is an im- 
patterned unit of energy. And this of course is true of any 
fact, whether it be the Battle of Hastings or the Crucifixion. 

We maintain that a real analogy between what the secularist 
terms experience and the Christian experience does exist. For 
if experience in the former sense is the direct impact upon the 
subject of some impatterned particular possessing its own 
intelligible form, then it can be used in a directly parallel way 
in the religious context. The “ experience of grace ”’ is therefore 
a phrase which denotes the impact of the pattern or form of 
God’s act of redemption upon the subject which is fully capable 
of receiving it through having come to know itself (as made in 
the divine image and yet as sinful). Consequently the words of 
Scripture do not constitute a mere witness to revelation; rather 
they are that revelation in the sense that they embody it. Our 
assurance is therefore not based upon the second-hand testi- 
mony of others but arises from the immediate self-evidencing 
“ pattern” of redemption directly apprehended in the Word. 
In other words, the Word is not a signpost pointing away from 
itself; instead it is more like a mirror which reflects in itself the 
divine truth. The“ letter ” expresses the “ spirit ” and does not 
conceal it (as in Barthianism). The difference between this and 
mere authoritarianism can best be seen by an illustration. If 
I say that Shakespeare’s poetry embodies beauty, another 
person may accept my statement at second-hand but he will 
have no immediate apprehensicn of the beauty expressed in a 
Shakespearean play. But if, on the other hand, I recite a 
typical passage from Shakespeare to him he can appreciate for 
himself, assuming that he has the capacity, the beauty embodied 
in the lines. The verse patterns formed by the actual words of 
the author communicate the self-evidencing beauty. Similarly 
the “ word patterns” of Scripture carry with them their own 
intrinsic intelligibility to the man who has eyes to see or ears to 
hear. The words of Scripture are integral to the self-evidencing 
revelation of God. 

It is thus that the self-evidencing authority of the divine Word 
can arouse an assurance that is absolute and convincing. 

The limitations of space prevent us enquiring into every 
aspect of our subject, but we must at least suggest that a sound 
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theological formulation of religious experience, as something 
communicated sensorially by the objective agency of the Word, 
involves some theory of verbal inspiration. The “ spirit ” and 
the “letter”, the “idea” and its “medium”, the eternal 
saving significance of the Cross and the concrete Word of the 
Cross, can only be ideally distinguished. In actual fact they 
belong together in inseparable organic unity. Meaning cannot 
be separated from the “ written’ word without reducing the 
latter to unintelligible characters. 

Hence, a thorough and consistent thinking out of religious 
experience, which aims at being loyal to the facts, forbids us to 
treat Scripture as merely the witness to the Word. Ifa theology 
of religious experience is to be true to itself, then we must go 
further and identify the divine Word with the words of the 
Bible and this involves obviously a thoroughgoing view of 
inspiration. 

F. D. Maurice once wrote—and with his words we shall 
close—‘* When you speak to me of verbal inspiration, though I 
do not like the phrase. . . . I yet subscribe most unequivocally 
to the meaning which I suppose is latent in it. I have no notion 
of inspired thoughts which do not find for themselves a suitable 
clothing in words. I can scarcely, even in my mind, separate 
the language of a writer from his meaning. And I certainly 
find this difficulty greater in studying the Bible than in studying 
any other book; the peculiarities of its language seem to 
strangely significant.” 

S. W. CAMERON. 
Hebburn-on-Tyne. 
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IV 


THE great turning-point after Schweitzer came undoubtedly with 
the publication of Barth’s Romans. Here the problem of 
Schweitzer was solved by a timeless eschatology, and it was 
pointed out that in Schweitzer’s sense the New Testament is not 
eschatological in any thorough-going way, for the stress is as 
much upon the past and present as it is upon the future. The 
end of history is not to be interpreted as an end within time, 
for no end within time can be a real or complete end. The end 
is also the beginning, and so the nearness of the end is inter- 
preted as the transcendental relation of the present to its origin 
in the eternal. Hence the notion of a near Parousia, far from 
being part of the mythological element that must be left behind, 
is an essential part of the content of faith itself. It depends on 
the infinite qualitative distinction between time and eternity. 
Such a view of eschatology as timeless crisis appears to empty 
history of its worth and there was definite reaction against it 
even by those who, like Althaus, learned from it. Over against 
Schweitzer the significance of Barth’s early view was this, that 
whereas for Schweitzer eschatology was only the time-condi- 
tioned mould in which the thought of the New Testament was 
expressed, for Barth eschatology has to do with the very roots 
of faith and belongs to the inner core of the Gospel. We cannot 
therefore slough it off either in Harnackian or in Schweitzerian 
fashion in favour of some essence which remains uncontami- 
nated by it. In this respect Barth completes the revolution made 
by Schweitzer in Biblical studies, and indeed it is just because 
he takes it full circle that his thought does not run out into 
triviality. 

The extraordinary thing is that Barth soon discovered that 
the position as he had formulated it in his Romans and other 
early writings, necessary as it was at that stage, was untenable 
both because it was not square with the New Testament 
emphasis upon time, and because it involved, contradictorily 
enough, a dialectic between time and eternity that cut across 
the essentially eschatological tension of faith. The result was 
that Barth gave up a timeless eschatology and set himself to 
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take seriously the New Testament teaching of an imminent 
advent of the Kingdom in time and yet to see that as belonging 
to the inner core of faith. This meant that the real eschatological 
tension was not interpreted in terms of an eternity/time dialectic, 
which always means in the end a refusal to take time seriously, 
but rather in terms of the new and the old, of a new time in 
reconciliation and union with the eternal and an old time which 
is the time of this fallen world which through sin exists in 
mysterious contradiction to God. Here the whole content of 
eschatology is thought through Christologically in terms of the 
Incarnation, the God-Manhood of Christ, and the events of the 
Crucifixion, Resurrection and Ascension. In this way eschato- 
logy is nothing but a thorough-going expression of the doctrine 
of grace as it concerns history, while the important word is not 
eschaton but Eschatos. 

This is not the point in this essay to expound Barth’s views, 
but to note the result of his early impact upon the history of 
thought on the subject. Perhaps more extraordinary than 
Barth’s own development is the fact that so many writers have 
entered into the very elements which Barth has sloughed off and 
made them central to their eschatology. In other words, 
starting at the stage of Barth’s Rémerbrief, and often in reaction 
against important parts of it, writers like Bultmann, Hoskyns, 
Dodd and Niebuhr have continued to develop an eschatology 
which is concerned mainly with the dialectic between time and 
eternity, not always with the sharpness of Barth’s early “ infinite 
qualitative distinction between time and eternity”, but never- 
theless in a doctrine of timeless crisis, which is anti-evolutionary 
and non-teleological. In all this it is Niebuhr who takes time 
most seriously, and Bultmann and Dodd least seriously. But 
more significant than this distinction is another which cuts 
across it—the relation of these four to Barth’s fundamental 
point, maintained throughout, that the eschatological relation 
has to do with the very meaning of Revelation and lies at the 
foundation of the Biblical teaching about faith and knowledge. 
Bultmann, and Dodd, and ultimately even Niebuhr deny this, | 
and still operate with what might be called (for lack of a better | 
expression) Hellenic epistemology (cf. especially Bultmann’s , 
Glaube und Verstehen, and Offenbarung und Heilsgeschehen and 
Dodd’s The Parables of the Kingdom (particularly Ch. I. 
Hoskyns had learned too deeply from the Old Testament and 
from Barth to read so naively into the New Testament Platonic 
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categories and rationalist presuppositions, but it is a pity that 
he did not work out his views into a full and consistent account. 

In many ways the views of Bultmann are really parallel to 
those of Schweitzer, except that Bultmann holds that a profound 
eschatological element must remain in faith even after the 
mythological elements have been discarded (Entmytholo- 
gisierung). Here it is form-criticism which has been used as 
the means by which scholars try to get into the essence of the 
New Testament faith and yet discard those elements which 
appear to be accretions to, or in contradiction to, the original 
message. But it is becoming increasingly apparent in those who 
use the form-critical knife, even in C. H. Dodd himself, that 
it is apt to cut away too much and is too easily made the tool of 
philosophical presuppositions. The major difference between 
Bultmann and Schweitzer in this respect is that whereas 
Schweitzer’s presuppositions were largely Hegelian, Bultmann’s 
are taken from the existential philosophy associated with the 
work of Martin Heidegger. There can be no doubt that Bult- 
mann gets much more deeply into the issues and has done 
tremendous service in New Testament scholarship, but his 
philosophical assumptions actually do gross violence to his 
scholarship, for in the last resort they make him think of the 
eschatological tension as but a necessity of finite experience 
confronted with the eternal in time. In a deeper sense than the 
merely form-critical, eschatology has its roots in an essential 
time-conditioning of faith. It arises in our encounter with the 
Eternal in history, but because the historical element is involved 
we must always learn to distinguish between the form and the 
content of eschatology. This means that all eschatological 
expressions have a certain impropriety; they are ultimately 
symbolical and give time-conditioned expression for a reality 
that cannot be conveyed conceptually. 


Undoubtedly there is a great truth here, particularly when we 
come to think of apocalyptic, but much of it goes back to 
idealist roots and even to the thought of Schleiermacher. Its 
great fault lies in its failure to do justice to the event-character 
of Revelation which is essential to the fundamental historicity 
of faith. It is here that Brunner has come to grapple with the 
problem. He shares the view, much more than Barth for 
example, that eschatological terms are ultimately symbolical, 
but refuses to work that out in any way that will lead to a 
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docetic view of history. There are times when his utterances 
have tended in that direction, but he is very aware of the 
difficulty, and it is never his intention to do anything but the 
fullest justice to history. Without it eschatology has no meaning 
whatsoever. Brunner links up here with the work of Martin 
Kahler (as also does Barth) and the scholars (sometimes called 
“ Biblicist ” by the descendants of Schweitzer) who lay great 
emphasis upon the Heilsgeschichte—that is to say, not Heils- 
geschichte in the supra-temporal sense of the early dialectical 
theology but as the sacred story of the divine intervention in 
actual history which reaches its great climax in the Incarnation, 
and final fulfilment in the Parousia. 


Side by side with this is the great work of Althaus who in | 
four editions of his Die Letzen Dinge has struggled with a view 
of eschatology which tries to take seriously the eschatological 
tension as having to do here and now with an eternal experience 
within time, and yet with a real end which is both the judgment 
and goal of history. Although Althaus still operates within the 
philosophical presuppositions inherited from Ritschlianism, 
his is really a magnificent attempt to grapple with all the major 
problems, and in particular to bring eschatology and teleology 
together so as to give a positive content to on-going history, and 
yet to relate all history to a transcendent End in which history 
is fulfilled beyond itself. Throughout all he makes great 
efforts to keep eschatology thoroughly Christological, for it is 
only when the actuality of the end is placed fully in Christ Jesus 
that belief in the Parousia, and in the Parousia as a near-advent, 
becomes an essential motion of faith. His view of the eschato- 
logical tension might be described as a both/and paradox in 
distinction from the early dialectical either/or paradox. The 
significance and value of his work lie in that debate and in the 
fact that he tries to get at eschatology from its centre in the 
Christian faith. But in the last analysis his is a supra-temporal 
eschatology that does not escape from an idealist view of time. 


Even more significant than the work of Althaus however has 
been the work of Karl Heim. On the one hand, his significance 
lies in the fact that he stands in a closer relation to the Biblical 
message working out an eschatology in terms of justification 
and forgiveness and bringing into history the acute tension 
manifest in the death of Christ in the contradiction between the 
powers of Evil and the Holy Love of God. On the other hand 
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Heim’s significance lies in his efforts to break with the idealist 
conception of time that has for so long done violence to our 
understanding of the Biblical message. For help in his inter- 
pretation Heim turns partly to Bergson and partly to the 
changes in modern notions of time due to the new physics, and 
certainly he manages to introduce into his views something of 
a Herakleitian tension. Critics argue that this is only to under- 
stand primitive mythology in terms of modern mythology, but 
although it is not always easy to understand or agree with 
Heim’s notions of time, particularly when they are influenced 
by transient scientific theories, such a criticism is too facile. 
There can be no doubt that Heim has done us great service 
both in thinking eschatology and soteriology into each other, 
and in overthrowing what he calls a static (stabil) view of time 
in favour of a dynamic (/abil) view as the time-form of the Ego. 
The latter means that he works out a view of eschatology in 
close association with the life of the Church, for our Christian 
view of time must inevitably be bound up with God’s action in 
history through the Church as the place where Eternity is, so to 
speak, within time. Eternity does not stand forth only at the 
end of time but is the frontier of time all along the line. It is 
the other side of time and beyond time, the final Reality that 
bears upon time. That Reality is supremely manifest in the 
Incarnation, and through the death of Christ and through the 
Church in her proclamation of the Gospel, it gets to grip with 
time in the matter of guilt. Thus history, particularly history 
in relation to the Church, is read in terms of the contradiction 
of sinners against the Man of Calvary, and the whole panorama 
of time has its meaning unfolded there in terms of a dynamic 
tension so acute that every time is seen to be the last time. Heim 
does not think in terms of alternatives such as realized eschato- 
logy or a future coming of the Kingdom at the end of time, but 
in terms of both. It is characteristic of Heim that he speaks of 
these difficult matters again and again through illustrations. 
Thus he likens the Church of the New Testament to a vast iron 
bridge which spans the torrent of time with a single arch sup- 
ported by only two pillars, the Cross of Christ which stands on 
this side of time and the coming of Christ in power which stands 
on the other side of time. The Church of Christ in history is 
maintained from age to age by these two supports and its very 
being is bound up with the essential unity of these two events, 
the perfected event of the death and resurrection of Christ and 
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the future event of the Parousia. It is because the very being of / 
the Church is proleptically conditioned by a new creation to be 
revealed at the Parousia that she lives in dynamic tension here | 
and now at the very frontiers of eternity. This tension is 
throughout the tension that lies in the heart of justification, the — 
relation between guilt and power, in which Heim sees behind | 
the outward facade of world history the embattled array of | 
Satanic forces against the redeeming purpose of God. It is | 
because that struggle was supremely concentrated in the Cross, | 
and because Jesus Christ emerged there as absolute Victor over 
all evil that God confronts time through Jesus Christ by whom 
at last the world will be judged and all history brought to its | 
great consummation. But because it is through Jesus Christ 
that God confronts the world in its history, history will inevit- 
ably repeat on the full scale of humanity the conflict of the 
Cross, but it will be a conflict or cataclysm in which Jesus Christ 
will emerge triumphant with His new creation of heaven and 
earth. Because we are concerned throughout all this with a 
dynamic or fluid (/abil) view of time we cannot think of the con- 
summation by a lengthening out of the time-stretch, certainly 


not in an endless lengthening, but in terms only of God’s 
moment, so that we cannot say in what day or hour the Parousia 
will take place. All we know is that we are confronted now 
through the Gospel with God’s Will and with Eternity as 
though this were the last time. ' 


Vv 


These theological discussions as well as the discussions of 
the Biblical scholars have demanded a fresh and thorough investi- 
gation of the teaching of both Old and New Testaments on the 
Kingdom of God and the nature of the eschatological cast of 
all the doctrines of the faith. A vast amount has been done in 
commentaries and journals as well as in Kittel’s Theological 
Dictionary that has yet to be gathered together and focused on 
eschatology proper. It is significant, however, that more and 
more recent writers have determined to ask such questions as 
these: What is the Biblical view of time? How do the Scrip- 
tures think of the relation between the Kingdom of God and 
History? How are we to think of the Kingdom as present in 
the Church? What do we really mean by “ eschatological ” if 
it does not simply refer to final judgment and death and resur- 
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rection? It is only now after two generations of intense dis- 
cussion that the issues are beginning to emerge clearly into the 
open. 

The Christian view of the Kingdom of God and the last 
things undoubtedly goes back to roots in the Old Testament, 
and particularly to the double consciousness in the Hebrew 
mind of the Kingdom as bound up with creation, and yet as the 
pure act of God. In the world of history and trouble the reality 
of that Kingdom can be imaged forth only dimly, but the Old 
Testament prophets are mastered by the consciousness that it 
will be fully realized in the same sphere of reality in which men 
now live and suffer, for God is the Lord of all the earth, who 
will not forego His purpose in creation. At the same time they 
are equally conscious that though the Kingdom is imaged in 
the pattern that has been given to Israelite society and history, 
it is not something that will rise out of history but will supervene 
upon history from God. That was a consciousness which in- 
creased with the captivity until it broke out into apocalyptic 
vision. But the Old Testament apocalyptic eschatology is 
rooted and grounded in history, and speaks proleptically of the 
Kingdom as a state in time. No doubt it is bound up with a 
transcendent community, but it is one that will be realized only 
in cosmic circumstances perfected by the Word of God when 
Creation and Kingdom come together. That dualism which 
holds together in unshakeable unity the redeemed community 
and a redeemed earth, carrying with it the seeds of the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, lies at the heart of the 
New Testament eschatology, where its most decisive expression 
is found. 

In the Old Testament the Kingdom of God was revealed at 
certain decisive points in the history of Israel, but because its 
domain stretched necessarily over the whole creation it reached 
beyond Israel, and because the world was a world in estrange- 
ment from God, it could only be manifest as a mystery behind 
and yet impinging upon history. In the New Testament the 
Kingdom has broken into time and has overtaken men in Jesus 
Christ, but because it comes into the particularity of history its 
universal domain is as yet hidden from the eyes of men. It 
confronts men not first extensively in its universality but inten- 
sively in decisive encounter. This means that though the 
Kingdom of God is present among men it is nevertheless known 
only in a continuation of the double consciousness of the Old 
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Testament. The whole emphasis has been shifted. In the | 
Old Testament the main accent lay upon the future; in the New 
Testament the main accent lies upon the present, but here the 
accent on the present has no meaning apart from the future 
when the Kingdom of God now realized intensively in temporal 
and historical encounter will be realized extensively in a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

It is precisely the tension between those two stresses which 
is at the root of what we call to-day the eschatological element 
in the New Testament. The Kingdom is both future and present. 
The Christian’s relation to salvation is both a having and a 
hoping. “ The hour cometh,” said Jesus, “‘ and now is.” It is 
that double significance which makes Parousia such a difficult 
thought, for the New Testament teaching about the Parousia 
alternates between a future advent and a realized presence 
here and now. Thus in the fourteenth chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel, particularly as seen in the light of the First Epistle of 
John, the advent presence of Christ undoubtedly refers both to 
His Presence through the Spirit and to His Presence on the last 
day. That doubleness is very apparent in the Johannine teach- 
ing about judgment. On the lips of Jesus Himself, as we see in 
the Synoptics, the emphasis is upon the presence of the Kingdom 
in His own person, and as He Himself was then present in the 
flesh the accent fell largely upon the present, though there are 
undoubted references, as several recent scholars have demon- 
strated (notably, Stauffer, Kiimmel, Michaelis and Cullmann) to 
a future coming not to be wholly identified with Resurrection, 
Ascension and Pentecost. After the Ascension, however, from 
the angle of the redeemed sinner to whom Jesus is no longer 
present according to the flesh, the emphasis necessarily falls as 
much upon the advent hope as upon communion in the real 
presence here and now, while the intense personal nearness of 
the risen Christ impresses itself inevitably upon faith as always 
imminent. That means that the redeemed sinner can only think 
of his reconciliation with Christ eschatologically, but also that 
he cannot think of the Advent in purely futurist terms. That is 
why the New Testament constantly thinks of the Parousia in 
terms of Epiphany, for the relation between the to-day and the 
eschaton is much more a tension between the hidden and the 
manifest, the veiled and the unveiled, than between dates in 
calendar time. What is still in the future is the full unveiling 
of a reality, but the reality itself is fully present here and now. 
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The attempt of some scholars to read the eschatology of the 
Apostles as contradicting the eschatology of the Synoptics 
shows an astonishing blindness to the interior logic of this 
eschatological relation, besides forgetting, as the late H. R. 
Mackintosh used to say, that Jesus was not a Christian: that 
is to say, that His ipsissima verba were not given from the per- 
spective of the sinner redeemed by Christ. If the eschaton in 
Jesus Christ has really come into the present, then it must invade 
and shape the thought of the redeemed, so that the Synoptic 
revelation of the Kingdom attains its. full fruition only through 
the Apostolic Witness. And that is precisely the significance 
of the eschatological teaching in the closing chapters of the 
Fourth Gospel, and the constant teaching of the Acts of the 
Apostles. What Jesus began to do and to teach in the flesh is 
continued and completed by Himself through the Spirit in the 
witness and work of the Apostolate. It is upon this rock that 
the Church is built, and to this Apostolic Witness that the Keys 
of the Kingdom are given. Any Gleichschaltung of the New 
Testament in terms of a purely futurist eschatology or in terms 
of a realized eschatology based one-sidedly upon one emphasis 
in the Synoptics is both to do violence to the Synoptics and to 
mutilate the completeness of the New Testament witness. 


Another way of expressing the eschatological relation is in 
terms of end, described in the New Testament both as telos and 
as eschaton. (For telos see particularly Luke xxii. 37; John 
xiii. 1; Rom. x. 4; 1 Cor. x. 11; 2 Cor. iii. 13. Cf. Stauffer, 
Die Theologie des N.T., p. 187.) The roots of the teleological 
end go back to the prophetic view of the Kingdom, and the 
roots of the eschatological end go back to the apocalyptic view 
of the Kingdom. In using both terms the New Testament 
clearly refuses to teach an eschaiology of judgment and new 
creation that is divorced from a teleological conception of 
creation and history, or is not controlled by God’s creative 
purpose in time. Therefore, while the Kingdom of God means 
that the fashion of this world will pass away before the eschato- 
logical rule coming from above and beyond, yet that rule actually 
enters into the course of history and its saving purpose cannot 
be divorced from God’s original and eternal purpose in creation. 
This double view of the end is magnificently combined, as 
Professor Farmer has pointed out (The World and God, p. 223), 
in the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
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VI 


The view which demands special consideration in this country, 
and which must be fully discussed before we can see our way 
ahead either in Biblical studies or in theology, is the so-called 
“ fulfilled eschatology’ championed by the late Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, or, as it is more popularly known, the “ realized 
eschatology ” championed by Professor C. H. Dodd. This is 
an eschatology which has arisen directly out of the débacle of 
Liberal thought occasioned by Schweitzer and is to be under- 
stood largely in that setting. It is a thorough-going eschatology 
which wholly repudiates the principle of evolutionism, but as 
we have already noted still operates with an epistemology that 
does not appear to be too Biblical. 


In its earliest forms (as in Von Dobschiitz, The Eschatology 
of the Gospels) the Kingdom of God tends to be interpreted in 
terms of the divine idea, but in Hoskyns and Dodd the emphasis 
is upon the breaking in of the Kingdom of God as event, so 
that the eschaton is now a matter of actual experience. The 
Kingdom of God has already come. It is fulfilled or realized 


eschatology. The crisis of personal decision and the final judg- 
ment of the world are telescoped into each other—they are one 
and the same thing. All horizontal relations are transmuted 
into a vertical relation in which the Kingdom is perfectly ful- 
filled, so that every moment in time is heavy with present signifi- 
cance and meaning not because of a future reference but 
because it points to eternity and is fulfilled in it. But if this 
were true, one would be at a loss to see what the real distinction 
is between the Old Testament view of the Kingdom and that of 
the Gospels. In this sense the Kingdom was just as present 
then as it is now, and so the real significance of “ realized ” as 
something distinctive is lost. It does not take much to see that 
some such view in the hands of a consistent form-critic really 
dissolves the historical element into mist. 


There is no doubt however that “ realized eschatology ” has 
thrown a flood of light upon the New Testament, particularly 
upon some of the parables, while the emphasis upon the eschaton 
here and now has done New Testament scholarship invaluable 
service in helping it to free itself from evolutionism. It is a 
view however that can be maintained only by rigorous applica- 
tion of form-critical methods to the Gospels, particularly to 


a 
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those passages which do not fit the theory, not to speak of the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. The over-all impression given by 
the works of C. H. Dodd is that “ realized eschatology ” is as 
much a ready-made formula for the solving of New Testament 
problems as an interpretation arising out of the New Testament 
itself. It is indeed so much a tour de force that the whole New 
Testament teaching about the Second Advent of Christ is set 
aside as a mistake, that parables and /ogia which appear to 
speak of a lapse of time between two eschatological moments 
are declared to have been adapted by the tradition to strengthen 
the illusory hope of the early Church, or if genuine they are only 
an accommodation of language, while apocalyptic elements are 
set aside as misunderstandings. Such a drastic excision of 
Maranatha out of the New Testament witness and the earliest 
Christian confession of faith betrays a handling of the New 
Testament that leaves much to be desired, for it denies that the 
keys of the Kingdom (the knowledge of the mystery) lie with 
the Apostolic Witness to Christ. 


It might be helpful at this point to throw Dodd’s views into 
comparison with Schweitzer’s, for that is the setting they seem 
to have, though Schweitzer is rarely ever mentioned by Dodd. 
Dodd takes for granted that the problem is the so-called 
Parusieverzégerung but he wants to solve it by setting out an 
eschatology that does not give up the high Christology of the 
Church. Schweitzer’s Christology was frankly Ebionite—Jesus 
was terribly mistaken. Dodd shrinks from that conclusion and 
prefers to lay the misapprehension at the door of the early 
Church, who are made answerable for the false reconstruction 
of the sayings of Jesus in terms of a futurist eschatology. But 
by eliminating the time-element inherent in the Gospel message 
as we have it Dodd tends toward docetism in spite of himself. 
Again both Dodd and Schweitzer take up a similar attitude to 
the Second Advent in the sense of a futurist eschatology, but 
in Schweitzer and more so in his descendants that tends to be 
transmuted into an idealist Utopia after all, in which a Parousia 
is an impossibility. For Dodd, who occasionally allows himself 
references to a future advent or judgment, in almost the next 
breath to deny them, the Parousia would appear to be quite 
unnecessary, for strictly speaking it has already come, and is 
fully realized. In other words the Parousia is made out to be an 
event of the transcendental or supernal world, so that the 
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notion of a Second Advent is purely symbolical. In Schweitzer’s 
view there is no final judgment at all; in Dodd’s view history 
itself is the judgment of mankind. Undoubtedly there is much 
in the “ realized eschatology ” that is a decided advance over 
the “ consistent eschatology ” (as it is called), for it completely 
refutes the notion that Jesus is simply an exponent of late- 
Jewish apocalyptic ideas; but “ consistent eschatology” has 
the great advantage of offering an interpretation of the New 
Testament with a minimum of mutilation and reconstruction, 
whereas “ realized eschatology” can only be established by 
radical reconstruction, and at times dubious interpretations 
(cf. Matt. xii. 28; Mark i. 15, etc.). 


Theologically, there are insuperable difficulties to such a 
view. The teaching that the Kingdom of God refers to a trans- 
cendent order beyond history, to a supernal world which enters 
history purely as the eschaton, carries with it the idea that “ the 
time-scale is irrelevant to the ultimate significance of history ” 
(Parables of the Kingdom, p. 71). That is such a reaction from 
the teleological view of the Kingdom as to become an equally 
one-sided eschatological view. Indeed such a consistent 
eschatology really means the denial of eschatology altogether, 
for there is no eschatological expectation left. Everything has 
happened already. When the time-element is eliminated like 
that, the eschatological tension is transmuted into a dialectic 
between the supernal world and this world, and the Kingdom of 
God becomes ultimately docetic, almost a Platonic magnitude, 
and the word eschaton loses its original meaning. This inflation 
of the eschatological element of the New Testament (particularly 
in the hands of Bultmann) is so serious that (to borrow an 
expression from Harnack) “ eschatological” is rapidly be- 
coming a Zauberbegriff. 

The great merit of “ realized eschatology” is its insistence 
that the decisively new factor must be located wholly in the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus, but its great demerit is that it 
entails a divorce of redemption from creation, of teleological 
end from eschatological end—except perhaps in retrospect, for 
the parables of growth are made to refer only to what led up to 
the coming of the Kingdom, not to the action of the Kingdom 
in time. The Old Testament prophets pointed to the coming 
of the Kingdom as a state in time, for they taught that the 
Kingdom could only be realized among men in a perfect en- 
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vironment, that is to say, in harmony with God’s purpose of 
creation. It is a Kingdom therefore with cosmic and historical 
significance, and to be realized in the same sphere of reality as 
that to which we belong. It is difficult to understand how the 
Kingdom, as C. H. Dodd envisages it, is actually realized at all, 
if it only discounts history and does not gather it up into 
fulfilment. 
(To be continued) 
T. F. TORRANCE. 


University of Edinburgh. 
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PROFESSOR BERKOUWER’S THEOLOGY’ 


Tue publication of these two books is an event of the greatest importance 
in the English speaking theological world and especially among Evan- 
gelicals. Professor Berkouwer has been familiar for many years as the 
Professor of Systematic Theology at the Free University of Amsterdam. 
He has hitherto paid but few visits to this country, but all who have had the 
pleasure of meeting him, and hearing him, have always hoped that it 
would become possible to have some of his written works in English. The 
work of the Dutch school of theologians is not sufficiently well-known in 
this country owing to the language difficulty. Only a few of the works 
of Kuyper and Bavinck have been translated hitherto. This has always 
been a sad deficiency in our equipment; but now, at long last, and by the 
enterprise of the Eerdmans Publishing Company, we can look forward to 
a correction of this state of affairs. These two volumes are the first ina 
projected series of nineteen volumes by Professor Berkouwer which will 
cover the whole field of Christian theology. They are, of course, transla- 
tions from the Dutch. 

Professor Berkouwer has always been known as a virile and stimulating 
theologian who is a most able exponent of the classical Dutch school of 
Reformed theology. He is one, moreover, who is able to do this in a 
modern manner and in a popular style. That feature comes out promi- 
nently in both these volumes. 

The two volumes do not offer themselves to us as text-books, but rather 
as a discussion of the doctrine, and an exposition of it, with an apologetic 
object in view. The doctrine in each case is presented in terms of the 
classical statements of the Heidelberg and Belgic Confessions, and then 
is discussed, frequently in terms of the teaching of Kuyper and Bavinck. 
Criticisms of the classical statement are then considered and dealt with. 
One particularly valuable feature in this respect is that the works of 
modern, and comparatively modern, theologians are considered. This is 
particularly valuable, as those who know their Calvin’s Institutes and their 
Hodge have often felt that these works needed to be brought up to date 
and their teaching considered, not only in terms of the controversies of 
other days, but also in the light of the modern situation. Professor 
Berkouwer certainly does this in a notable manner, and thus we find 
constant references to the teaching of Barth and the dialectic theology. 

Here then we have the classical Reformed theology considered in 
a manner which is right up to date. 

This feature of considering doctrine in its modern setting comes out 
clearly in the choice of these first two titles in the series. At first it seems 
surprising that the first volume should be on Faith and Sanctification, but 
when one realizes Professor Berkouwer’s fundamental object it is not at 
all surprising. His reason for presenting this subject before all others is 


1 Faith and Sanctification. By G. C. Berkouwer. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1952. 193 pp. $3.00.) 


The Providence of God. By G. C. Berkouwer. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1952, 294 pp. $3.50.) 
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that he argues that the modern non-Christian expects something unusual 
from the Christian by way of life and conduct. The argument is, that if 
Christianity is what it claims to be, then it should be producing a type and 
order of life which is quite exceptional. If, therefore, we are to meet the 
challenge of the modern world we must be living the Christian life, and 
the question arises how are we to do so. Thus, regarded from the 
practical and apologetic standpoint, the first problem is that of sanctifica- 
tion. So he starts with it, and deals with it before justification, which pre- 
cedes it in the theological sequence. 

In the same way, he puts the doctrine of Providence in the second place. 
The argument is that the modern man is again confused when he considers 
all that the Bible has to say about God, and all the claims made by the 
Christian Church, in the light of the actual condition of the modern world. 
How can we speak of a just, holy and loving God in the light of the facts 
and the events of the twentieth century? Thus in each case the doctrine is 
considered in terms of the modern situation. The result is that these two 
books are of absorbing interest to all ministers and students, and indeed 
to all laymen who have any true theological interest. Apart from their 
other outstanding merits they serve to show very clearly that Reformed 
theology is not a dry-as-dust, academic interest but is something which is 
not only relevant to the modern situation but indeed vital to a true under- 
standing of it. These two books should, therefore, prove to be of excep- 
tional value to all preachers. 


It will be clear that each volume deserves an extended review; but that 
is not possible here. 

Something of the quality of the volume on Faith and Sanctification can 
be seen from the mere list of chapter headings: ‘‘ Timeliness and Relev- 
ance”’’; Sola Fide and Sanctification”; ‘* Militia Christiana”; The 
Genesis of Sanctification ’’; ‘‘ The Progress of Sanctification”; ‘“* Sancti- 
fication and Humility”; ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ”; ‘ Sanctification 
and Law”’. 

The great point emphasized by Professor Berkouwer everywhere is, of 
course, the continuity of the faith principle throughout the Christian life. 
Everything is sola fide and, of course, “‘ of grace”. What we must avoid 
at all costs is to say that we are justified by God but that sanctification is 
entirely our own work. This great and controlling principle is discussed 
in terms of the Roman Catholic teaching and “‘ second blessing ” teaching. 
He deals also especially with the teaching of John Wesley. In a feast of 
good things it is difficult to select anything for special praise, but the dis- 
cussion on the exegesis of Rom. vii and Phil. iii is particularly good. 
Typical statements of Professor Berkouwer’s position are the following: 
‘** Holiness is never a second blessing placed next to the blessing of justi- 
fication; it has an inviolable place of its own in the scheme of Apostolic 
teaching.” ‘‘ Our completion is only realized in Christ (Col. ii. 10) ‘ for 
by one offering He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified ’ (Heb. 
x. 14).” “* The exhortation which comes to the Church is that it must live 
in faith out of this fulness; not that it must work for a second blessing, 
but that it must feed on the first blessing, the forgiveness of sins. The 
warfare of the Church, according to scriptural testimony, springs from the 
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demand really to live from this first blessing.” ‘* Throughout God’s 
Word we run into the idiom of struggle. And confession of guilt is 
especially common with those who know the fellowship of God. The call 
of the believer is always a psalm ‘ de Profundis’. It is man in touch with 
Grace who cries. ‘If Thou Jehovah shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who could stand? ’ (Psalm cxxxiii). Not the child of wrath but the servant 
of God says, ‘and enter not into judgment with Thy servant, for in Thy 
sight no man living is righteous ’ (Psalm cxliii 2).” “ Perfectionism is a 
premature seizure of this glory that will be, an anticipation leading irre- 
vocably to nomism. The second blessing constitutes the link.” 

Volume II on The Providence of God is much more difficult for the average 
reader. It is more technical and more philosophical, as was inevitable 
owing to the nature of the problem. As already indicated, the matter is 
discussed in terms of the two world wars and other happenings in this 
century. Our author realizes that not only the unbeliever, but also the 
believer, is often perplexed and bewildered, the problem often reaching its 
acutest point in the matter of prayer. Again, it is good to notice the way 
in which the subject is handled. The chapter headings are: “* The Crisis 
of the Providence Doctrine in our Century”; ‘“‘ The Knowledge of Provi- 
dence ’’; ‘* Providence as Sustenance”’; Providence as Government ”’; 
“A Third Aspect?”; ‘* Providence and History”’’; ‘* Providence and 
Miracles”; ‘* The Problem of Theodicy ”’. 

The principle which is emphasized throughout is that there is an indis- 
soluble link between Providence and soteriology, and that Providence 
must never be considered apart from this grand purpose and object of 
salvation. It is a part of the Roman error at this point that it forgets and 
ignores this connection. The basic definition of Providence which is used 
is that from the Heidelberg Catechism in which it is defined as “* The 
almighty and omnipresent power of God by which He upholds and governs 
all things”’. The relationship of these two elements, of upholding or 
sustaining and governing, is dealt with in a most interesting manner, and 
the danger of separating the two is emphasized. There isa very illuminating 
discussion of the place and the réle of “* second causes ”’ in Chapter 5. In 
many ways one of the best chapters is the one in which the problem of 
“* Providence and History ”’ is considered. There are some excellent and 
salutary things said with regard to the danger of identifying particular 
happenings and events with the direct intervention of God. Professor 
Berkouwer reminds us of how ready we were to do this in connection with 
Dunkirk and Normandy and other events, but brings to our notice in a most 
telling manner the fact that excellent Christian people tended to do the 
same thing in Germany in 1932 and 1933 with regard to the rise of Hitler. 
He gives an interesting account of the controversy between G. Kittel and 
Barth in this connection. He sums up his position in the following words: 
“There is a danger that we sub-consciously identify our own lands and 
peoples with Israel in the sense that they too are especially chosen by God 
for a mission in the world. This probably lies behind the tendency to 
suppose that, as God’s finger was evident in Israel’s history, so it is (or 
has been) evident in that of ours. It is often forgotten that we have not 
been given a norm for explaining the facts of history, and that in the 
absence of a norm an untrustworthy plausibility remains ” (p. 185). 
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The discussion on “ Providence and Miracles” is also good, and again 
the association of miracles and the fundamental purpose of salvation is 
emphasized. “ Miracles are not a problem of ‘ contra naturam ’ but God’s 
work in His people unto the salvation of the world. His activity is not 
‘contra naturam’ but‘ contra peccatum’. The antithesis is not God and 
Nature but God and Sin, or God and Perdition, and all the threads of 
miraculous events run together in the Messiah, Whose name is Wonderful, 
that is, Miraculous.” ‘ Miracles are not the intersection of the super- 
natural with a self-sufficient natural life, but with the life of sin under the 
influence of demons and powers and unbelief. God does not work against 
nature, but against presumptively autonomous life as it is fallen in sin 
and guilt.” 

If we end this volume with a feeling that the problem has not been 
solved it is no fault of the author, but rather the result of the inscrutable 
nature of the problem while we remain in a world of sin. We must be 
grateful to Professor Berkouwer for enabling us to think more deeply, and 
to see many of the difficulties which perhaps those of us who are Evangelical 
are more prone to forget than others. 

In no spirit of pedantry or of carping criticism a word must be said to the 
publishers about the translation. The English is really not good enough. 
Why must “ pronouncement” be always rendered “ pronunciamento ”’? 
In any case we, in this country, are more familiar with “ background ” 
than with “ backdrop”. Far too often one is given the impression of a 
mechanical translation from Dutch to English which forgets our idiom. 
For example we read on page 168 of Vol. II: ‘* This question, which played 
a major réle in the history of the Church came up in these latter days, 
tricked out in a relatively new guise in the ethics of Emil Brunner.” It is 
to be hoped that this matter will be attended to when the further volumes 
are published. With such excellent firstfruits one looks forward eagerly 
to the harvest. 

D. M. LLoyp-Jongs. 
Westminster Chapel, 
London. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE’ 


ScienTiFic thinking has gathered about itself what W. A. Whitehouse in 
his recent book Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude calls a company 
of disreputable relations—scientific technics, scientific culture and scientific 
religion. The man in the street is little acquainted with true scientific 
thinking but the disreputable relations have invaded his home, office and 
factory. They have taught him consciously and unconsciously to adopt 
the scientific attitude to life: the approach to life of those who believe that 
nothing is worth thinking about which cannot be thought about scienti- 
fically. And he turns to science as mentor and guide through the per- 
plexities and labyrinths of life. Mr. Whitehouse sees in this a direct 


1 Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude. By W. A. Whitehouse, B.Litt., 
M.A., Reader in Divinity in the University of Durham. (Edinburgh and 
London: Oliver and Boyd. 1952. 149 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
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challenge to the Christian faith. He is quick to emphasize the difference 
between the scientific attitude and the scientific reports—the facts and find- 
ings of true scientific thinking; it is the former not the latter that “ may 
tend to dispose the mind against a world-picture consistent with the 
Gospel”’. His book is therefore not another vain rapprochement. It is 
something new, vigorous, worthwhile. Over against the affirmation of the 
authority of science implicit in the scientific attitude he places the authority 
of the truth revealed in Christ and Scripture. In so doing he posits the 
intellectual integrity of Christian thinking. He argues for spiritual cogni- 
tion as a category of knowledge the scientific attitude cannot attain to. 
Spiritual knowledge comes by faith answering the revelation of the Word 
of God and revelation answering faith. Christian truth is intellectually 
grasped by faith and demonstrated by living, by experience of Christ. 
The argument is borne out by a faithful presentation of the affirmations 
of orthodox Christian faith. And it is given point in the author’s caveat 
which he enters against the effects of the scientific attitude upon society 
and the Church of God in the social order. Mr. Whitehouse is confusing 
in the illogical interchange he makes between Christian thinking and 
Church thinking and he will be somewhat disappointing to conservative 
Christians in his views of certain parts of Scripture. He has none-the-less 
struck a note that will have many echoes; one of which should be his 
thought expressed in popular language for the man in the street to whom 
it is so pertinent and vital. None can deny the author a place among those 
whose writings are worthy labours in the service of Christ and the Church. 


DONALD R. DENMAN. 


Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 


LION OF SCOTLAND! 


It is a truism to say that Scotsmen have made their way to most parts of 
the habitable globe; indeed, the truth is that travellers in Canada, in the 
United States, in New Zealand, in Australia and nearly everywhere else 
find it difficult to get away from these ubiquitous exiles from the “‘ land 
of the mountain and the flood”. It is doubtful, however, if we can find 
anywhere in the annals of such emigrants a story which is as full of colour 
and as rich a variety as the story which is told in this fascinating volume. 
It is the story of Norman McLeod, a native of Assynt in the west of 
Sutherlandshire, who when a divinity student was found to be a rather 
prickly character for the authorities of the Church of Scotland to handle, 
with the result that in the year 1817, at the age of 37, he decided to emigrate 
to Canada, where he landed at Pictou, Nova Scotia, after a long and 
tedious voyage. “‘ Many of his fellow-passengers,” writes Mr. Robinson, 
“were already his friends and held similar opinions about the Church. 
These were fore-runners of the men and women who, in 1843, were to 
found the Free Church and precipitate a religious war that was no less 
bitter because no blood was shed. Although, when that event took place, 


1 Lion of Scotland. By Neil Robinson. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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McLeod was to thunder with equal fervour against the lack of spirituality 
among the Free Church ministers ” (p. 44). 

For over thirty years McLeod was head of a flourishing settlement in 
Cape Breton Island. There he gathered around him a congregation of 
1,200 people, having received ordination in the United States. He ruled 
his flock with a rod of iron. “* Extravagance in dress,” he once said, “ is, 
and has been now for a long time, one of the crying sins of our times. . . . 
Her Majesty Victoria is not half so proud of her royal robes, her diadem 
and diamonds, as our mushroom maids are of their own belts and beads, 
busks and bonnets, combs and crisping-pins, rings and ringlets, locks and 
linings.”” But he reserved his most unsparing denunciations for revival 
meetings conducted by some evangelists who- had invaded his territory: 
““Some are screeching and screaming—others peeping and tooting—or 
snuffling and snorting—and truly in a mood far beyond the utmost ordinary 
pitch of their pulmonary power; others falling down prostrate, monkey- 
like spring from place to place with surprising agility. Another sort sit 
still, statue-like, in a wild and vacant gaze’ (p. 51). One presumes that 
these words are a translation from the Gaelic, and perhaps they have lost 
something in the process of translation, but in English they are graphic 
enough and forcible enough. 

In 1851, when he was 70, this redoubtable man led another band of 

emigrants from Canada to Australia and afterwards to Waipu, in New 
Zealand. The author knows well the Church which McLeod founded there, 
and he gives us this delightful glimpse of the kind of life the people of that 
Church lived in his boyhood days: “Grace before meals was no loud 
invocation. It was whispered unobtrusively by the head of the house; and 
a stranger was often confused to find that it had ended before he realized 
it had started. Nor, when I first knew the people, was there any ostenta- 
tion about Bible-reading. The New Testament was read, often in Gaelic, 
and its lessons formed the subject of silent meditation. Although old 
friends, in the Highland tradition, would argue with amazing profundity 
over various interpretations ’’ (p. 20). As in Canada, so in New Zealand, 
the ladies came under McLeod’s lash for extravagance in dress. “ As 
dictator of fashions for Sunday, as well as a moral guide, the Rev. Norman 
McLeod expected that the women should be simply and modestly clad for 
church. Fate seemed to conspire with him in impressing this on the 
people. One young woman, shortly after her marriage, set out for church 
in a gay new bonnet. Her courage faltered, however, and before going in 
she hid her hat in the tea-tree outside the church. When the service was 
over, she went to reclaim it; but discovered, to her everlasting sorrow, that 
the pigs, straying in the Sabbath quiet, had devoured the bright ornaments ” 
(p. 89). 

There is much interesting reading in this book about the trials and the 
triumphs of these intrepid pioneers in Canada and New Zealand, but its 
principal focus of interest is the revelation which it contains of a strong and 
resolute if somewhat forbidding character. That character had other 
aspects, as Mr. Robinson points out. ‘‘ The cold exterior, the piercing 
eye, masked a warmth that spread from his family to his intimates; but 
even there it was often repressed, and it was never visible to those who 

knew him only slightly ” (p. 51). 
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The book is illustrated by some fine photographs. The frontispiece 
shows us McLeod when he was over 80 and carries with it a clear suggestion 
of the cold exterior, with “ an arrogant eye and a hard mouth”. Among 
the other photographs the first is one of ‘“‘ The Western Highlands: the 
Cradle,” and the last is one of “* Waipu Cemetery: A quiet country grave- 
yard, facing an endless stretch of sea ”’, stretching toward the rising sun. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church Manse, 
Burghead, Morayshire. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL* 


PROFESSOR Young is effectively establishing for himself a position in the 
field of Old Testament study similar to that once occupied by W. H. Green 
and R. D. Wilson. He combines fidelity to the characteristic Reformed 
outlook of Westminster Theological Seminary with a standard of exact 
and up-to-date scholarship that none can gainsay. Old Testament scholars 
whose theological viewpoint differs from his acknowledge not only his 
enlightened approach but also the fairness with which he treats those of 
other schools of thought. 

All these qualities are evidenced in the latest work from his pen, which 
is a careful and well-written study of the origin and character of the pro- 
phetic institution in Israel. He does not go for his starting-point to com- 
parable phenomena in other nations and religions, but to the testimony of 
the Old Testament itself, and primarily to two Pentateuchal passages— 
Deut. xviii. 9-22 and Num. xii. 1-8—both of which are studied exegetically 
in such a way as to bring out plainly the divine origin of prophecy in 
Israel, from Moses onwards. The prediction of the prophet like unto 
Moses in Deut. xviii. 15, 18, is seen to have a partial fulfilment in the pro- 
phetic succession of Old Testament times and a final and perfect fulfil- 
ment in Christ (as Acts iii. 22 f. and vii. 37, with other New Testament 
passages, show). 

The etymology of Heb. nabhi is considered but found to yield too un- 
certain a foundation to build upon; more certain is its Old Testament use 
in the sense of “spokesman”. The relation of the word to ro’eh and 
hozeh (“* seer’) is examined, with special reference to 1 Sam. ix. 9 (here 
Professor Young gives reasons for disagreeing with Professor Aubrey 
Johnson); the uses of the denominative verb “to prophesy” are also 
studied, and the conclusion is reached that while “ behaviour, which to us 
seems abnormal, was at times characteristic of the prophets ’’, yet this was 
““a secondary connotation. Primarily, the prophet was one who spoke 
in the Name of the Lord. It was an institution of such men that God in 
grace established to convey His message to Israel.” 

The schools of the prophets in Samuel’s time, the “‘ sons of the prophets ”” 
in the days of Elijah and Elisha, the relation of the prophets to the theo- 


1 My Servants the Prophets. By Edward J. Young, Professor of Old Testament, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1952. 231 pp. $3.00.) 
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cracy and to the established cult, all receive due attention. The prophets’ 
relation to the sacrificial cult is, of course, a much debated question, and 
Professor Young pays tribute to Professor Johnson’s epoch-making 
monograph on the cultic prophet, which “‘ serves as a very wholesome 
antidote and corrective to the attitudes which became prevalent under the 
school of Wellhausen ”’, although he cannot follow him in his contention 
that the prophets were cultic specialists. 

The true prophets are contrasted with false prophets within Israel and 
with persons in other nations who bear some resemblance to the prophets 
of Israel—among the Egyptians, Hittites, Babylonians and Assyrians, and 
at Byblos, Mari and elsewhere. But the differentia of the true prophet of 
Israel is that he is the recipient and mouthpiece of revelation from the 
living and true God. The manner in which the revelation was received 
varied, but the reception and communication of such a revelation is the 
mark of the true prophet. Even a heathen soothsayer like Balaam became 
a true prophet when he uttered the vision which his inward eye beheld 
when he was under the constraint of the Spirit of God. And prediction 
was an essential element in all this prophetic revelation—prediction not 
merely with an eye to the prophet’s contemporaries and the immediate 
future, but Messianic prediction which finds its fulfilment in the passion 
and triumph of Christ, for not only Moses but “all the prophets from 
Samuel and those that follow after, as many as have spoken, have likewise 
foretold of these days” (Acts iii. 24). In this emphasis Professor Young 
is in the true apostolic succession. 

Enough has been said to indicate the quality and worth of this book. 
In some ways it is the most important thing that Professor Young has yet 
written. We know of no other work which deals with this great subject 
with such scholarly competence from the conservative point of view. 


F. F. B. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD* 


By the publication of his first book, Professor Ladd has at once established 
himself as one of the leading conservative New Testament scholars of the 
younger American generation. 

In his well known and much debated book, Prophecy and the Church, 
Professor O. T. Allis insisted on the important but too frequently over- 
looked distinction between premillenarianism and dispensationalism. 
Professor Ladd’s book, which reaches premillenarian conclusions, illus- 
trates that distinction very clearly; his position, while premillenarian, is 
certainly not dispensationalist. Yet, in common with many other American 
Evangelicals he was brought up, he tells us, to accept dispensationalist 
views, but has found himself compelled to revise these in the course of 
later study. He took the opportunity afforded by the invitation to deliver 
the sixth annual series of mid-year lectures at. the Western Conservative 


1 Crucial Questions about the Kingdom of God. By George E. Ladd, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of New Testament, Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, 
California. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1952. 193 pp. $3.00.) 
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Baptist Seminary of Portland, Oregon, to reduce some of his conclusions 
to writing, selecting some basic questions about the Kingdom of God which 
he regarded as particularly relevant to the thinking of American Evan- 
gelicals. 

The questions here asked as crucial are four in number: (1) Have the 
Problems about the Kingdom of God been solved? (2) Can the Kingdom 
be both future and present? (3) Was the “ Kingdom of Heaven” post- 
poned? (4) How is the Kingdom in Rev. xx to be interpreted ? 

The answer to the first question, given after a survey of the history of 
interpretation, is “‘ No”’. There still remains much disagreement on the 
subject, not only between liberals and conservatives, but among liberals 
and perhaps even more markedly among conservatives. In his historical 
survey Dr. Ladd might have referred with advantage to Professor Burleigh’s 
treatment of The City of God (1950) for further light on the question 
whether Augustine identified the heavenly city with the invisible Church of 
true believers. | And when he says (p. 59) that “* there does not exist an 
up-to-date conservative critical treatment of the kingdom of God from 
any point of view ”, he should at least have added the words “ in English ”’; 
for just such a treatment was provided in 1950, so far as the teaching in 
Synoptic Gospels is concerned, by Professor H. N. Ridderbos in De Komst 
van het Koninkrijk. In view of the public which he has specially in mind, 
he does well to devote some space to the rise and development of the dis- 
pensational interpretation of the Kingdom, which he regards as originating 
effectively with J. N. Darby, William Kelly, and the Plymouth Brethren 
movement. (It might be mentioned here that there was a body of opinion 
in that movement which from the beginning refused the dispensationalist 
teaching developed by Darby, while maintaining the premillenarian posi- 
tion. Moreover, Dr. Ladd might be surprised to know that it was one of 
the Brethren who wrote the article which he mentions on pp. 47 f. as 
“* defending the postmillennial interpretation of the Scriptures as a necessity 
to bolster a sound Christian optimism”; this, of course, was something 
which he could not be expected to guess!) There are many points in his 
survey where Dr. Ladd shows that he has a firm grasp of the principles 
involved—for example, in his distinction between C. H. Dodd’s “ realized 
eschatology” and Rudolf Otto’s continual recognition of the “ realistic 
eschatology ” of the kingdom. 

In dealing with the second question, he shows that the New Testament 
view of the kingdom involves both “a present spiritual reign of Christ 
within the lives of God’s people ” and the future consummation associated 
with the parousia of Christ. 

His answer to the third question, that dealing with the “ postponement ” 
theory, is a critique of modern dispensationalism. It is an eloquent com- 
mentary on the difference between American and British evangelicalism 
that it should be thought necessary in an academic course of lectures to 
devote time to proving that the kingdom ofGod and the kingdom of heaven 
are not different but identical. Over here we should take it as evident, 
without more ado, “ that Jesus did not offer to the Jewish people the 
earthly Davidic kingdom, . . . but that the kingdom which was rejected by 
the Jewish nation was successfully inaugurated and may be experienced 
even now.” 
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The fourth question is answered in terms of the classical premillenarian 
(non-dispensationalist) exegesis of the thousand years of Rev. xx. 2-7. 
THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY probably numbers more postmillenarians 
and non-millenarians among its readers than premillenarians, but all alike 
will be glad to see that the premillenarian cause has found so able a spokes- 
man as Professor Ladd. He acknowledges in his foreword that the 
subject of the kingdom of God raises many more questions than he has 
dealt with in this book. We hope he will write further books and deal 
with those other questions. 

F. F. B. 


A CONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY? 


A COMMENTARY on the whole Bible by one man is a sufficiently rare under- 
taking to call for special congratulation. There are weighty volumes on 
our shelves to which we compendiously refer as “‘ Peake’ and “* Gore ”’; 
but Peake and Gore, while they impressed their personalities on their 
respective commentaries, were editors, not unaided authors. The I.V.F. 
Guide to Christian Reading, noticed elsewhere in this issue, mentions a 
forthcoming one-volume commentary edited by Principal Francis David- 
son, but this too is a co-operative production. Dr. Lowther Clarke tells 
us that he had no hope of improving on the one-volume Bible commen- 
taries already in existence, but he “‘ thought that one-man authorship 
might conduce to conciseness and unity of treatment’’. The work now 
before us is the product of forty years’ Bible study, during which he made 
notes in interleaved copies of the Bible, English (R.V.), Greek and Hebrew. 
“*My own conclusions,” he says, “‘ have at times been suppressed in 
favour of those generally accepted. If I should seem out of date in places, 
it may be with deliberate purpose, lest I should confuse the minds of 
readers with views that may have been rejected by the time the book 
reaches them.” 

The chief contrast between this and other one-volume commentaries is 
that less space is devoted to comments on the text and more to general 
articles. The volume thus serves as an introduction to the Bible as well as 
a commentary on it. One third of the space is devoted to some twenty- 
eight general articles, covering such factual topics as the historical and 
geographical backgrounds of the Old and New Testaments, chronology, 
text and canon, and the English Bible, and such more theological topics as 
“Doctrine in the New Testament”, “‘ Sacraments in the New Testa- 
ment ”’, Miracles ’’, “‘ The Bible View of History “‘ Interpretation of 
the Bible” 

In Biblical criticism Dr. Lowther Clarke’s position is the one frequently 
described as moderate critical orthodoxy. He shows how Wellhausen’s 
dogmas require correction in the light of archaeology: e.g., against the view 
that the Hebrews did not use incense till exilic times must now be set the 
evidence for incense-altars in Palestine about 1500 B.c. Here the reader 
will find none of the extreme or over-confident pronouncements which 


1 Concise Bible Commentary. By the Reverend W. K. Lowther Clarke. 
(London: S.P.C.K. 1952. xiii, 996 pp. 30s. net.) 
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aroused such indignant concern when Peake’s Commentary appeared 
in 1920. Dr. Lowther Clarke is of a conservative bent—although his work 
is perhaps not conservative in quite the same sense in which the epithet 
will no doubt be applied to the forthcoming I.V.F. volume! The Mosaic 
tradition, he holds, can be accounted for only by its correspondence with 
historic fact. It is common to both the northern and southern monarchies, 
“so it must go back to a period before the disruption of the kingdom. 
There is nothing in the well-documented reigns of Saul, David, and 
Solomon, to suggest the presence of an anonymous religious genius, all 
record of whom has disappeared. The period of the Judges is ruled out 
as one clearly not marked out by a great spiritual advance. So we are 
forced back to Moses and the Exodus.” This may be called a “* conserva- 
tive’ conclusion, but the argument on which it rests is the greatest 
common sense. We see the same features in his treatment of the more 
elaborate reconstructions of the myth-and-ritual school, e.g. the view that 
the Jewish New Year was marked by similar rites to those which were 
performed at the Babylonian New Year, by which the fertile potency of 
the world of nature was revived for a further year. ‘‘ Had such practices 
ever been a legitimate part of Hebrew religion would there not have been 
a head-on collision between them and the prophets, which would have 
left clear traces and not have had to be dubiously inferred?” 


On many points of New Testament scholarship Dr. Lowther Clarke has 
expressed himself already, as readers of his volume New Testament Pro- 
blems (1929) are well aware. The negative conclusions of the more 
radical Form Critics are exposed for what they are. The line of approach 
is dismissed as being itself unhistorical which ‘* makes the object of study, 
not Jesus himself, but what men thought about him, and dispenses with 
him as a personality who made history’. Lives of Christ “‘ often tell us 
more about the writer and his age than about their subject ”’. 


The apocryphal books are included in the commentary as well as the 
canonical books, and there is a brief account in an appendix of some 
Jewish pseudepigraphic and Christian apocryphal literature. A glossary 
of Bible words and some suggestions for consecutive Bible study are also 
appended. There are a few maps and illustrations in the course of the 
text. For a work of its dimensions the typesetting is remarkably accurate; 
‘* Bossuet ”’ is printed by mistake for “* Bousset ” on p. 320. 

Naturally, every reader will find much that he does not agree with, but 
this strikes us as probably the best one-volume commentary produced in 
this generation. 

F. F. B. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS? 


PROFESSOR ROWLEY has been reproached, he tells us, for sitting on the 
fence while the “* battle of the scrolls” raged about him. But it is quite 
proper that a scholar with such judicial qualities of mind should listen 


1 The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls. By H. H. Rowley, 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Manchester. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
1952. xiii, 133 pp. 16s. net.) 
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patiently to advocates of opposing cases before expressing his judgment. 
He has not read everything that has been written about the scrolls, but he 
has probably read more than anyone else has; the pages of this work 
teem with bibliographical footnotes, and his ‘* List of Works Consulted ” 
at the end of the book fills 37 pages. 


The work was in its last stages of production when news came of the 
further discoveries in the Dead Sea area—at Khirbet Qumran and Wadi 
Muraba‘at—which suggest that the war of A.D. 132-5 should be regarded 
as the terminus ad quem for the depositing of the scrolls; but so far as is 
known at present, nothing in the newer discoveries invalidates Professor 
Rowley’s conclusions. Again, the regrettable delay in publishing complete 
texts of the documents in the possession of the Hebrew University, and the 
equally regrettable action of the Syrian Patriarch in withdrawing the scroll 
tentatively identified as the Book of Lamech from the American Schools of 
Oriental Research before it could be unrolled and studied, mean that a 
considerable amount of relevant material remains inaccessible to the world 
of scholarship. But we cannot wait indefinitely for the publication of 
these further texts; we must do what we can with what is already available. 
And there is another text which has proved to be surprisingly relevant to 
the Dead Sea Scrolls: that is the “* Zadokite document ”’ of which frag- 
ments were found in the Cairo genizah last century. It is now practically 
certain that the ‘‘ Zadokites ” or ‘* New Covenanters ” from whose midst 
this work came are identical with the sect about which we gather a good 
deal of information in the Dead Sea Habakkuk commentary and Manual 
of Discipline—the sect, presumably, to whose library the whole cache of 
Dead Sea manuscripts originally belonged. 

In a recent number (July, 1952) we reviewed Professor Dupont-Sommer’s 
book, The Dead Sea Scrolls, in which the origin of the sect and historical 
background of the texts just named are related to the events of the end of 
the Hasmonean period, the Roman conquest of Jerusalem, and the 
beginnings of the Herodian régime. Professor Rowley argues—in the 
reviewer’s opinion, more convincingly—for a historical setting about a 
hundred years earlier. The meticulous care with which he builds up his 
case cannot be conveyed in a review-summary: it must be followed step 
by step to be appreciated. When first news of the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls reached us, it looked as if their chief importance would lie in 
the realm of Old Testament textual criticism. That they do have an 
importance in this realm is certain; the text of Isaiah in the new Revised 
Standard Version is indebted in several places to the Dead Sea manuscript 
“Isaiah A”. But it now looks as if the testimony of the scrolls will be 
even more important for our knowledge of the period between the Testa- 
ments and the background of the New Testament. In this respect the 
reader will find Professor Rowley’s book a valuable and trustworthy guide 
—a guide which will involve him in no rash escapades but lead him over a 
path on which there is reasonably secure footing. We do not expect that 
Professor Rowley’s argument will ever be refuted, and his book is unlikely 
to be superseded while our knowledge of the subject is restricted to its 
present limits. 


F. F. B. 
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LIGHT IN THE WEST* 


Tue final volume of Mr. Bruce’s trilogy carries forward the story of the 
development of Christianity from Constantine’s accession in 312 to the 
death of Boniface, the missionary to the heathen of Germany, in 754. In 
the first six chapters are discussed the ups and downs of the Church after 
Christianity received imperial favour and patronage. This half of the 
book includes excellent vignettes of the great religious leaders John 
Chrysostom, Ambrose of Milan, Jerome, Augustine and Leo the Great. 
There is also a good chapter on the monastic and coenobitic ways of life. 
The remaining six chapters are devoted to the spiritual awakening of the 
British Isles and trace—inter alia—the influence of such great saints as 
Patrick, Columba, Gregory, Aidan and Cuthbert. While the author’s 
emphasis is rightly laid on the historical, he does not make the mistake of 
omitting those stories which, though not strictly susceptible of proof, 
enliven and illuminate the events to which they refer. It is particularly 
appropriate that an account of Celtic Christianity should be written by a 
Scot whose philological interests embrace Gaelic as well as Semitic and 
classical studies and who has done much for Celtic studies in the county 
where he has long resided. Footnotes (as is inevitable and indeed proper 
in a work of this modest scale) are reduced to a minimum but are well 
worth following up and include works published as recently as 1951. 
There is a wealth of acute and learned comment and the pages are taste- 
fully sprinkled with Attic salt. The index is complete and accurate and 
the task of proof reading has been carried out almost without a slip—a 
rare thing in these days. But the Chaucerian quotation on pp. 68-9 has 
been set out as if the alternate verses rhymed. On page 111 (1. 9) the 
reviewer would prefer to read “‘ was a number of Christians ” rather than 
“were ’’ but maybe this is a pedantic objection! Light in the West 
maintains the high level of clear presentation which characterizes Volumes 
I and II and completes a readable and scholarly trilogy. 
H. H. Hux ey. 

University of Manchester. 
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The Living Church in the Parish, A Symposium. Edited by Frank 
Colquhoun. (London: Church Book Room Press, Ltd. 1952. 
134 pp. 6s.) 

This new symposium on pastoral subjects is produced primarily for 
evangelical ministers in the Church of England, and it presupposes an 
English parochial structure and the Anglican form of worship. Yet 
pastoral problems and methods are much the same in all countries so that 
mutatis mutandis much of the material gathered here will be found to have 
a wider relevance and value. 

The symposium is designed to cover all the essential aspects of Christian 
work and witness. It opens with a chapter on the Church’s worship. 

1 Light in The West. By F. F. Bruce, M.A., Head of the Department of 


Biblical History and Literature, University of Sheffield. (London: The Pater- 
noster Press. 1952. 160 pp. 6s. 6d. net.) 
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There is a separate discussion of the sacraments and also of evangelism in 
the parish. The particular opportunities afforded by a regular ministry of 
the Word are treated under the heading, “‘ The Teaching Church”. Two 
final chapters are devoted to confirmation and fellowship, and there are 
three short but valuable and practical appendices on the prayer-meeting, 
music, and the parish magazine. 

Naturally it is difficult to express any general opinion on a work which is 
composed of so many and diverse elements, but care has obviously been 
exercised in the build-up of the work and the selection of individual con- 
tributors. Of the whole, we may say that it reveals an alertness to modern 
needs, an intelligent discontent with merely traditional solutions, and yet 
a convinced loyalty to that Scriptural and Reformed position for which a 
genuine Anglican Evangelicalism has always contended. 

When we turn to the individual chapters, the first is perhaps in many 
ways the liveliest and best. Its emphasis upon the objective character of 
worship is a timely corrective to much of the unrestrained subjectivism 
which does such harm to-day. At every point, too, there are pungent but 
practical remarks on the conduct of the various parts of the service. And 
the advice given is informed by a sound basic egpechension of the purpose 
and opportunity of Christian worship. 

In the other chapters many points of value emerge. Those who are in 
the Reformed tradition will hardly need to be told that the sacraments 
ought to be administered in a more corporate manner, but they would 
do well to consider apostolic practice in relation to a greater frequency of 
communion. Yet we may ask whether Anglicans can really afford to 
jettison Morning or Evening Prayer altogether in favour of a simple com- 
munion service. Are not the Psalms and Old Testament reading an essen- 
tial part of the communion which must be preserved at all costs in our 
attempts at reconstruction? Again, there is a praiseworthy call for more 
diligent expository preaching and a greater care in the preparation of new 
communicants. Much of our present-day weakness is undoubtedly due to 
the neglect of these less spectacular but vital aspects of a true ministry. 
It is perhaps a pity, however, that a detailed scheme of confirmation- 
preparation is appended, since this will give rise to unnecessary questions 
about non-essentials. We may also wonder whether some of the examples 
of expository preaching given do not involve the forcing of an artificial 
schema upon the text rather than the drawing out of its true meaning and 
emphasis. Would Paul, for example, have recognized his epistle to the 
Ephesians under the neat headlines of Dr. Macbeath’s Life of a Christian? 
The question is an important one, for it takes us to the heart of the whole 
problem of preaching: the relationship between the written and the 
spoken word, between exposition and application. 

Enough will have been said, however, to show us that although it may 
not provide all the answers, or all the right answers, yet this is a little book 
which usually points us in the right direction and which gives us much 
practical help as we set out to follow. In a word, the emphases are right, 
and even if there may be disagreement in detail, all ministers will profit in 
some way or at some point by a careful study of the book. 


G. W. BROMILEY. 
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Die Theologie Huldrych Zwinglis im Lichte seiner Christologie. Erster Teil: 
Die Gotteslehre. By Gottfried W. Locher. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 
1952. 178 pp. 11.45 Sw. fr.) 


During the last hundred years there has been a remarkably intense 
investigation of the historical details concerning Zwingli, but in spite of 
the good work done, e.g., by Baur, Wernle and Kohler there has not been 
the same quantity or quality of work in relation to his dogmatic 
teaching. Indeed, only too often the approach to Zwingli has been 
coloured either by Liberalizing tendencies or purely partisan interests, 
and Zwingli has been represented as an early champion of nineteenth- 
century ideas, or attention has been concentrated almost exclusively 
upon his sacramental doctrine. But at last there are the signs of 
change, and the first volume of Dr. Locher’s threefold study is welcome 
not merely because of its intrinsic value but because it testifies to a new 
interest in Zwingli’s theology in itself and as such. It is not the concern 
of Dr. Locher to claim Zwingli as the forerunner of this or that new 
movement, although in passing it may be noted that the form of the 
enquiry is perhaps influenced by contemporary Christological develop- 
ments. His main task is to penetrate to the actual doctrine as Zwingli 
himself expounded it in his various treatises and polemical writings. And 
his interest is the doctrine of Zwingli as a whole, and not merely this or 
that individual aspect of it. 

To the conduct of his enquiry Dr. Locher has brought valuable gifts of 
perseverance and painstaking industry. He is obviously conversant not 
merely with fragments of Zwingli’s work but with the whole corpus of his 
writings. And he has weighed and compared and examined as well as 
read and noted. But he has also brought the gifts of sympathy and 
insight. It is true, perhaps, that in making the Christology his guiding 
principle he is to some extent forcing an arbitrarily chosen schema upon 
Zwingli’s own teaching. Yet that is not the whole truth, for, as the 
author both found and proves, the theology of Zwingli is in fact Christo- 
centric. And that means that with the help of this principle many things 
become clear and even self-evident which might otherwise have been 
puzzling and apparently self-contradictory. 

It is in fact the great merit of this study not simply that it takes us to 
Zwingli himself but that it initiates us into that general understanding of 
Zwingli which must surely be the true one. In the present volume the 
author cannot do more than demonstrate the Christocentricity of Zwingli’s 
thinking and relate it to his doctrine of God. But even in this restricted 
sphere it is made clear that the so-called humanism of Zwingli is not an 
autonomous but a subservient humanism. Philosophy was not the basis 
of revelation, but a means to the exposition of revelation. It is also 
emphasized that at the back of all Zwingli’s thought about God there lay 
the traditional and Biblical Trinitarian concept. Zwingli has surprisingly 
little to say about the doctrine of the Trinity, but this was not due to any 
hesitation or concealed antipathy. Zwingli accepted the doctrine as an 
inherent and essential part of the Christian message. If he did not discuss 
it, it was because he had no quarrel with the traditional formulation, not 
because he had no vital interest in it. 
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With this sample of Dr. Locher’s work before us, we shall look forward 
to the two succeeding volumes in which he is to give a more detailed 
account of the Christology and its bearing upon the doctrines of the 
sacraments, providence and the church. And we may hope that our 
generation will see an increasing interest in this type of patient but vital 
dogmatic investigation, which is after all so much more substantial and 
worthwhile than much of the facile generalizing and speculating which 
now passes for theology. For where there are works of this kind, there 
will be a genuine understanding, and the possibility of independent but 
controlled and constructive thinking. 

G. W. BRoMILEY. 


Zu Luthers Lehre von Siinde und Rechtfertigung. By Rudolf Hermann, 
Professor in Greifswald. (Mohr, Tiibingen. 1952. 67 pp. DM 3.80.) 


The latest addition to Mohr’s series of theological papers is a welcome 
new study of Luther’s doctrine of sin and justification by Professor Rudolf 
Hermann of Greifswald. It is an essay which is in every way timely, for 
not only is post-war Germany occupied with this very problem, but 
theological as well as political movements have created a fresh opportunity 
for the proclaiming of Luther’s message. 

But what is that message? In essentials, of course, it is known well 
enough, for it has found careful expression in the various Reformation 
symbols. Yet the confessions hardly bring out all the emphases for which 
Luther himself contended, and they certainly lack the point and liveliness 
with which he developed his theme. Again, attempts have been made 
from time to time to drive a wedge between Luther’s own doctrine and that 
formulated, e.g., in the Augustana. It is, therefore, all to the good that 
Luther’s own teaching should again be examined and his essential doctrine 
re-stated. 

Naturally in a short paper Professor Hermann cannot hope to bring out 
every point of detail, but he makes some excellent observations. In the 
early section on sin and the law, for example, he makes it clear that for 
Luther the basic difference was between the old man which is after the 
flesh and the new man which is after the spirit. The works of the old man 
are always sinful, not because they have any necessary connection with 
concupiscence in its conventional sense, but because they are the works of 
fleshly bondage. And the conflict between flesh and spirit is the mark 
of the justified man: he is always righteous in so far as he is a son of God 
by faith in Jesus Christ; and he is always a sinner in so far as the old man 
persists through the whole course of his earthly life. The pointis important, 
for it brings out the depth of Luther’s understanding of sin. Sin is not a 
disease: it is the “I” itself as constituted in rebellion and unbelief. And 
righteousness is the “‘ I ’’ as reconstituted in Jesus Christ by repentance and 
faith. 

Again in the final section Professor Hermann discusses the relationship 
between justification and sanctification in Luther, especially in the light 
of the evidence assembled by the Seebergs. He acknowledges that, particu- 
larly in the earlier works, righteousness is often regarded as Gabe as well 
as Gnade, gift as well as grace, and to that extent it may rightly be looked 
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upon as effective as well as imputative. But, as he points out, the whole 
question of effective or imputative righteousness is foreign to Luther, who 
thinks entirely in terms of the personal relationship. The grace is the 
grace of the self-revealing God, the gift the disclosure of the new man 
who is the man of faith. The life of righteousness, which is the life of 
sonship, begins with the coincidence of grace and gift, i.e., in faith. There 
can therefore be no question either of a purely forensic or a purely effective 
understanding of Luther’s doctrine. 


These are only two of the points touched on in the essay. But they will 
be sufficient to make it plain that we have here a penetrating and sympa- 
pathetic study which deserves the attention of all serious students of 
Luther. 

G. W. BRoMILEY. 


Hiob der Existentialist. Fiinf Dialoge in zwei Teilen. By Hans Ehrenberg. 
(Verlag Lambert Schneider, Neuenheimer Landstrasse 2, Heidelberg. 
1952. 70 pp. DM 3.50.) : 


It is the conviction of Hans Ehrenberg that the Book of Job has a 
particular relevance to our own time: “‘ unsere Zeit ist Hiobreif geworden.” 
And the present work is an attempt to put across the message of Job in 
a form which will commend it to modern readers and relate it to contem- 
porary needs. 

The book is not an academic study in the conventional sense. Like its 


biblical prototype it consists of a series of dialogues divided into two main 
sections. The disputants are Job, Man, the Reader and the spirit of 
Elihu. As in the Book of Job there is a short prologue and epilogue, and 
also an intermediate note. 


Apart from the originality of form, which is not necessarily a guarantee 
of quality, the book has several commendable features. Perhaps the chief 
of these is that the subject-matter of the Book of Job is in some way 
introduced into the dialogues, with several fine and apposite quotations, 
especially from the speeches of Job. A further interesting point is that the 
value of Elihu’s speeches is clearly perceived and emphasized. In so much 
critical commentary Elihu is regarded as an unnecessary interruption of 
the main argument who either repeats the statements of the friends or 
anticipates those of God Himself. But in these dialogues it is made clear 
that Elihu has a genuine contribution to make as a preacher of the Word 
of God. 

Yet in spite of the real qualities it may be doubted whether Ehrenberg’s 
experiment is altogether a success. For one thing, the dialogue itself is in 
many places quite artificial. Indeed, the ejaculations of Man are some- 
times more comical than impressive, and the serious discussion seldom 
attains the liveliness or spontaneity of real argument. Again, the dialogues 
hardly fulfil this first promise of bringing the modern age face to face 
with the tremendous reality of God experienced by Job. Certainly, Job 
has the last word, the word spoken by God, and to that extent all argu- 
ments and objections are answered. But the objections themselves do not 
seem to be stated or developed with the required force or urgency. 
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Perhaps we do the author an injustice in this respect. It may be that in 
the Germany for which the book is primarily written, bewilderment rather 
than intellectual cynicism is the prevailing difficulty. And if so, the 
book will perhaps come as a lively and necessary tonic. Whether it can 
have the same effect in our own land and circumstances is however quite 
a different question. 


G. W. BRoMILEY. 


The Life of the Servant. By Henry Suso. Translated by James M. Clark, 
Professor of German in the University of Glasgow. (James Clarke 
& Co. Ltd., London. 1952. 150 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Although Suso has been known to English-speaking readers for a 
hundred years, we may be grateful to Professor Clark for a new translation 
of his spiritual autobiography. For one thing, it is based upon the newly 
discovered manuscripts which underlie Karl Bihlmeyer’s critical edition 
of his works. For another, the translator has the necessary command of 
mediaeval German which is indispensable for an accurate rendering of the 
original. 

The present version has been abridged, but not in such a way as to affect 
the main substance of the work. In a short preface, attention is drawn to 
its enduring literary and spiritual qualities, which come through well in 
the editor’s new version. There is a note on sources and previous transla- 
tions: incidentally, Professor Clark is a little severe on T. F. Knox when 
he censures him for not knowing in 1867 that the old friary at Constance 
became an hotel in 1874 (p. 9). 

Of the autobiography as such it is hardly necessary to speak. It is the 
simple and unaffected story of a mediaeval religious and mystic. Read 
as literature, even perhaps as devotion, it will have an abiding quality and 
interest. But from the theological, and indeed the essentially Christian 
standpoint, the main impression which it leaves is surely that of the great 
gulf which separated mediaeval piety from the faith and life of the New 
Testament. Suso, no doubt, was a man of genuine Christian knowledge, 
but for him that knowledge was mediated through superstitions and 
asceticisms which are far from the belief and discipleship of apostolic days. 

The book will therefore serve a double purpose. It will carry something 
of inspiration, for the sincerity and heroism of Suso cannot but have their 
appeal. But it will also stand as a warning, for in it the dangers of a 
misdirected sincerity and an erroneous and futile heroism are clearly 


exposed. 
G. W. BRoMILEY. 
Edinburgh. 


The Faith: A Symposium. Edited by Frederick A. Tatford. (London: 
Pickering & Inglis Ltd. 1952. 359 pp. 18s. 6d.) 


This symposium of Bible doctrine covers nearly all the doctrines of the 
Christian faith in a way which will be appreciated by intelligent readers 
who make no claim to be theological specialists. All the writers, so far as 
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I can judge, are drawn from the ranks of our friends the Brethren, but the 
volume is no denominational manifesto but a setting forth of the main 
Christian doctrines such as might be expected from any Evangelical group. 
A reservation may be made with respect to the dispensationalism which 
appears in one or two of the contributions—especially that on “* Christ’s 
Second Advent ’”—but that, of course, has no necessary connection with 
Brethrenism. Several of the other contributors would no doubt repudiate 
this intrusive feature; it would be specially interesting to hear the writer 
of the chapter on “ The Scriptures’’ express his mind on the afore- 
mentioned eschatological chapter! On the doct~ines of grace the writers 
stand well within the Reformed tradition. There are four useful appendices, 
of which that entitled “‘ How we got our Bible ”’ is specially valuable, and 
copious bibliographies. Dr. Tatford has marshalled his team of nearly 
thirty writers skilfully, and may congratulate himself on the finished 
product. Misprints are few: the only serious one that this reviewer has 
observed is “ seraphim” for “ teraphim” on p. 241. 


F. P. 


Worshipping and Serving. By Robert J. Smithson, B.Th., Ph.D. (London: 
Pickering & Inglis Ltd. 1952. 96 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


This little volume contains twenty-three short devotional studies by 
Dr. Smithson, each of which is based on a passage of Holy Scripture, and 
partakes of the nature of true exposition. No Christian reader could fail 
to profit by these brief meditations, and those readers who, like the 
author himself, have been called to the ministry of the Word, will find here 
food for further meditation which may be a blessing to their congregations 
as well as to themselves. The format of the book matches its contents; 
there are a number of beautiful photographic illustrations, and it would 
make a very acceptable gift to any thoughtful Christian friend. 

F. 


The Twelve Minor Prophets. By George L. Robinson. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1952. 203 pp. $2.50.) 


The Baker Book House has performed a real service to Bible students 
by reprinting this excellent introduction to the study of the Twelve 
Prophets. When it was first published in 1926, it was up-to-date in scholar- 
ship, and while the intervening quarter of a century has added considerably 
to the literature on these Biblical writers, Dr. Robinson’s book may still be 
confidently recommended for the purpose he had in view—*“ to assist 
Bible study classes wishing to become acquainted with the times and 
teachings of the Twelve Minor Prophets ’’—and for the use of other 
readers too. It is conservative in matters of criticism and thoroughly 
Biblical in its understanding of the essence of Old Testament prophecy. 
He rightly rejects the arbitrary judgment which makes the pre-exilic pro- 
phets exclusively messengers of doom: all twelve of the Minor Prophets 
“ were inspired with visions of the Messiah and of the Messianic age ”’. 
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The Tabernacle of Israel in the Desert. With Detailed Plans, Drawings 
and Descriptions. By James Strong, Author of An Exhaustive Con- 
cordance of the Bible. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 1952. v, 106 pp. $1.75.) 


It is sixty years or thereby since the first edition of this work appeared. 
During these years a wealth of archaeological illumination has come to 
the aid of the interpreter of those chapters of Exodus which provide the 
detailed plan of the Mosaic Tabernacle. It is obviously no discredit to 
Dr. Strong that he could not have known things that were not brought to 
light until after his day. Among various discoveries of more recent date 
may be mentioned the support lent by the Ras Shamra texts to the sugges- 
tion made by A. R. S. Kennedy in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible as long 
ago as 1902, that the gerashim of the Tabernacle were not boards but hollow 
wooden frames. But Strong made ample use of the external information 
that was available at the time when he wrote, especially from Egyptian 
antiquities, and many readers will be grateful to the publishers for reissuing 
so careful and scholarly a study. No countenance, of course, is given to 
the view that the Tabernacle is nothing but Solomon’s Temple projected 
into the wilderness period and given a portable form by a later priestly 
theologian. After a detailed study of the structure and furnishings of the 
shrine, together with such matters of relevant interest as the sacred per- 
fumery and the priestly vestments, Strong goes on “‘ with much caution ” 
to discuss the symbolism of all these, taking into account such details as 
the numerical and geometrical patterns, the colour-scheme, and the 
cherubic attitudes. His closing words about the Decalogue, laid up in the 
Ark behind the veil, will strike a responsive chord in the hearts of all 
Reformed readers. 


A Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles. By William Day 
Crockett. Introduction by Willis Judson Beecher. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1952. xi, 365 pp. $3.50.) 


The Baker Book House has earned our real gratitude by the republication 
of this useful work, which does for the central historical books of the Old 
Testament what a work such as Stevens and Burton’s Harmony of the 
Gospels does for the opening books of the New Testament. 

After a full analytical outline of the books of Samuel, Kings and 
Chronicles, the text of these books is set out according to the British 
Revised Version, in parallel columns wherever the older history (Samuel 
and Kings, the four ‘‘ books of the Kingdoms ’’, as they are called in the 
Septuagint) is paralleled by the later history (the work of the Chronicler). 
The history of Israel is recorded in both of these bodies of literature from 
the battle of Mount Gilboa (1 Sam. xxxi, 1 Chron. x) down to the Baby- 
lonian exile (2 Kings xxv, 2 Chron. xxxvi). A careful comparison of the 
two accounts will tell the reader more about the relation between them— 
their distinctive points of view, the dependence of the Chronicler on his 
predecessor and his equally striking independence at times—than any 
introduction or commentary could; and Crockett’s Harmony enables the 
reader to make this comparison with the least possible inconvenience. An 
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appendix gives a table of passages from other books of the Bible parallel 
with sections of the Harmony; and the volume is completed by an index 
which enables the reader to locate at once the position in the Harmony of 
any passage in Samuel, Kings and Chronicles. It is a handbook of rare 
value for the study of these books. 


A Guide to Christian Reading. A Classified List of Selected Books. 
(London: Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 1952. 120 pp. 5s.) 


The basis of this work is a bibliography prepared by the late Air-Com- 
modore P. J. Wiseman during the last months of his life, now considerably 
amplified and brought up to date. Two-thirds of the volume contains 
classified lists of books about the Bible, the remaining third covers more 
sketchily such subjects as dogmatics, apologetics, church history, foreign 
missions, and Christian ethics. In most cases full bibliographical details 
are provided; a brief description of many of the books is also given. 

The lists will no doubt be widely criticized on more than one score: a 
reader will sometimes note with dismay that what he considers to be the 
book on some particular subject is not mentioned. But the publishers 
assure us that they will welcome criticisms and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of later editions. The lists contain a judicious selection of older 
books, even if they are no longer in print. Many standard commentaries 
are omitted because of their critical viewpoint: it is difficult, however, to 
understand the principle of selection which admits McNeile on Exodus 
but excludes the other volumes on Pentateuchal books in the same series 
(Westminster Commentaries) when McNeile’s commentary is as fully 
committed to the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis as the others are. 

From the thousand books which are listed a basic selection of a hundred 
is printed in a final section, for the benefit of the beginner in Christian 
reading. There is an excellent introduction on “ The Importance of 
Christian Reading ’’ by a modest writer who does not divulge his identity 
save to the expert in higher critical methodology! The 1.V.F. has put 
not only students but the wider evangelical public in its debt by this useful 
publication. 


Het Hooglied. Vertaald en verklaard door Dr. G. Ch. Aalders, Hoogleraar 
. aan de Vrije Universiteit. (Kampen: N. V. Uitgeversmaatschappij 
J. H. Kok. 1952. 152 pp. 6.90 fi.) 


Professor Aalders has produced the volume on the Song of Songs for 
the series ‘“‘Commentaar op het Oude Testament”; it contains a new 
Dutch translation of the book, with introduction and commentary. 

The title of the book in Cant. i. 1 is interpreted to mean that it is a song 
by an otherwise unknown author about Solomon, not a song composed 
by Solomon. It was composed at a time when Tirzah was the capital of 
the northern kingdom of Israel (this is an inference from vi. 4)—that is to 
say, during the half century between the reigns of Jeroboam I and Omri. 
It is not a mere anthology of love-songs but possesses a coherent unity; 
its theme is the genuine love of King Solomon for a young Shulammite 
girl, which found a responsive love in her. The description of the lover 
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from time to time in terms which suggest that he is a shepherd is simply a 
figurative way of describing Solomon himself—there are other places in 
the Old Testament where a king is referred to figuratively as a shepherd. 

Professor Aalders considers the position of the book in the Hebrew 
Canon as first of the Megilloth. He rejects the inference frequently drawn 
from Agqiba’s denunciation of those who treated Canticles as a love-song 
to be sung in taverns and such places, that that was in fact its status up to 
that time. Its canonicity is due to its inspiration—“ lyrical inspiration ”, 
in Kuyper’s phrase—and as an inspired book Canticles portrays, beneath 
its surface theme of the love of Solomon and the Shulammite, the divine 
love “* between Christ, the heavenly Bridegroom, and the Church, His 
earthly bride.” 

The commentary, however, is not devoted to allegorical detail, but to the 
basic work of Biblical scholarship—lexical, textual and exegetical. It is 
thus a valuable handbook to all students of the Hebrew text of Canticles. 


Christ’s Hope of the Kingdom. By Alexander McLeish. (World Dominion 
Press, Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay Park, N.1. 1952. x, 165 pp. 6s.) 


The Survey Editor of the World Dominion Press divides this study into 
two parts: the hope of the Kingdom in the New Testament and the hope 
of the Kingdom after two thousand years. He maintains that we cannot 
assess the present and future prospects of the missionary task aright apart 
from reference to the New Testament. Section I of the book is therefore 
largely expository. Mr. McLeish brings out the close relation that exists in 
the teaching of Jesus between the fulfilment of the Christian mission and 
the consummation of the Kingdom at His second advent, and suggests that 
much more might have been accomplished even in the first Christian 
generation had all the disciples, instead of only a few, energetically obeyed 
their Lord’s command to make disciples of all the nations. Section II, 
dealing with the present situation and immediate prospects, makes one 
think seriously. There may be more Christians in the world to-day than 
ever before, but there are still more non-Christians, for the rate of Christian 
increase is outstripped by the rate of world-population increase. There is 
the Communist domination over one-third of the world’s population to 
consider; there is the weak and divided state of Christendom, com- 
plicated by Roman Catholic totalitarianism; there is the strength of 
Islam; there is the specially interesting Jewish situation. The book con- 
stitutes a challenge to all Christians to faith and work. 


Jungle Doctor’s Case-book. By Paul White. (London: The Paternoster 
Press. 1952. 121 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


This volume is No. 8 in the Jungle Doctor series, and it fully maintains 
the high level of missionary, medical and general interest set by its pre- 
decessors. Dr. White describes eighteen “‘ cases ’’ with which he had to 
deal during his years as a C.M.S. missionary in Tanganyika. The attrac- 
tiveness of the book is increased by the twenty-seven illustrations contri- 
buted by Helen M. Gillham. 
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